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this locomotive lagging 


is tested by a new method 


The permanent efficiency of any locomo- 
tive lagging depends upon its ability to 
withstand impact shocks. If the block is 
shattered or crumbled by traffic pound- 
ing, the insulating value is reduced pro- 
portionately. Recognizing this, Carey 
laboratories have successfully increased 
the impact resistance of Carey 85% Mag- 
nesia Locomotive Lagging, and at the 
same time maintained its high insulating 
efficiency. 


This has been accomplished by the use of 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


a special grade of blue African asbestos 
fibre, possessing unusual strength, and by 
an exclusive method of manufacture 
which insures uniform fibre distribution. 
In order to check production, a testing 
device was perfected which records the 
ability of any locomotive lagging to re- 
sist impact or shocks. 

Executives who specify or purchase loco- 
motive lagging will be interested in this 
test; we shall be glad to supply complete 
data on request. 


e Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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The Proposed Rule of Rate-Making 


The most important existing provision of statutory 
law regarding railway regulation is Section 15-A of 
the Transportation act, which contains the rate-making 
and recapture provisions. The most important ques- 
tion affecting the future of the railroad industry is as 
to how rates are going to be regulated. The House 
Committee on Interstate and l‘oreign Commerce re- 
cently has been holding hearings upon the question of 
revising or repealing Section 15-A. Those who have 
given their views to the committee include Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners; R. C. Fulbright, counsel for the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, and A. P. Thom, 
general counsel of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. There have been wide differences in the views 
expressed in the past by these four men regarding the 
way in which the railways should be and were being 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Therefore, the news published in the Railway Age 
last week that they had virtually agreed upon a “flex- 
ible” rule of rate-making that should be substituted 
by Congress for Section 15-A was somewhat startling 
to many persons who are deeply concerned regarding 
the future of the railroad industry. 


Present and Proposed Rules of Rate-Making 


The proposed new rule of rate-making would com- 
pletely repeal the present provision for the recapture 
of one-half of the earnings made by any railway in 
any year in excess of six per cent. Mr. Thom, in 
submitting a draft of the proposed new rule made by 
himself, emphasized that it would be acceptable to 
the Association of Railway Executives only upon con- 
dition that recapture would be abolished retroactively 
as well as for the future. The present rule of rate- 
making of the Transportation act, exclusive of the 
recapture provisions, and the proposed new rule as 
expressed in Mr. Thom’s language, are as follows: 


(or as a whole in each of 
such rate groups or terri- 
tories as the commission may 
from time to time designate, 
will, under honest, efficient 
and economical management, 
and reasonable expenditures 
for maintenance of way, 
structures and equipment, 
earn an aggregate annual net 
railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to 
a fair return upon the aggre- 
gate value of the railway 
property of such carriers 
held for and used in the serv- 
ice of transportation: Pro- 
vided, That the commission 
shall have reasonable latitude 
to modify or adjust any par- 
ticular rate which it may 
find to be unjust or unrea- 
sonable, and to prescribe dif- 
ferent rates for different 
sections of the country. 

“The commission _ shall 
from time to time determine 
and make public what per- 
centage of such aggregate 
property value constitutes a 
fair return thereon, and such 
percentage shall be uniform 
for all rate groups or terri- 
tories which may be desig- 
nated by the commission. In 
making such determination it 
shall give due consideration, 
among other things, to the 
transportation needs of the 
country and the necessity 
(under honest, efficient and 
economical management of 
existing transportation fa- 
cilities) of enlarging such 
facilities in order to provide 
the people of the United 
States with adequate trans- 
portation.” 


public for adequate and effi- 
cient transportation facilities 
and service, to the necessity 
for enlarging and improving 
such facilities and service to 
provide for the growing 
transportation needs of the 
public, to the effect of the 
proposed rates on the move- 
ment of traffic and to the 


necessity, in the public inter- 
est, that the carriers furnish 
transportation service at the 
lowest rates consistent with 
adequate service and ade- 


quate provision for the trans- 
portation needs of the pub- 
lic; and the commission shall, 
so far as practicable, initiate, 
modify, establish, or adjust 
rates so that the revenues de- 


rived therefrom will, under 
honest, efficient, and eco- 
nomical management and 


reasonable expenditures for 
maintenance of way, struc- 
tures, and equipment, consti- 
tute a sufficient basis for the 
maintenance of a national 
system of railway transporta- 
tion at all times adequate to 
the needs of the public: Pro- 
vided, That the commission 
shall have reasonable latitude 
to modify or adjust any par- 
ticular rate which it may find 
to be unjust or unreasonable, 
and to prescribe different 
rates for different sections of 
the country. It is hereby de- 
clared a sound principle of 
rate-making that carriers 
shall, in times of economic 
prosperity, be permitted to 
make earnings which will, as 
far as practicable, avoid the 
increase of rates in time of 
economic depression. To that 
end, it is hereby declared the 
duty of the commission, in 
the exercise of its sound dis- 
cretion, to maintain as far as 
possible a general level of 
rates which, over a reason- 
able period of years, will 
produce revenues consistent 
with that standard.” 


It is only fair to say that in 1919, with the excep- 





PRESENT RULE 


“In the exercise of its 
Power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates the commis- 
sion shall initiate, modify, 
establish or adjust such rates 
So that carriers as a whole 


Proposep RULE 


“In the exercise of its 
power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates, the commis- 
sion shall give due considera- 
tion, among other things, to 
the existing needs of the 
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tion of one member, the executive committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives opposed the adop- 
tion of Section 15-A; that its successful advocacy was 
conducted mainly by the National Association of Rail- 
road Security Owners; and that the Railway Age at 
that time supported the policy favored by the latter 
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Nevertheless, it is also a fact that 
throughout the last twelve years practically all spokes- 
men of the railways, regardless of differences re- 
garding recapture of earnings, have opposed repeal of 
the rate-making provisions of the Transportation act. 
Why, then, has the Association of Railway Executives 
now authorized Mr. Thom to agree to such a new rule 
of rate-making as that above quoted? 


organization. 


Reasons for Change in Railway Attitude 


First, the railways wish to avoid recapture of past 
earnings, which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has estimated would amount at the most to $378,- 
400,000. The recapture provisions were based upon 
the assumption that the railways would be allowed 
to earn a fair return as defined by the Transportation 
act. They have never earned it. Therefore, for 
the government to recapture past earnings, especially 
under present railway conditions, would be the most 
high-handed robbery. There is, however, no cer- 
tainty that the amount mentioned or any amount ap- 
proaching it actually could be recaptured, because re- 
capture must be based upon the valuation of each 
individual road, and no final valuation of any in- 
dividual road made by the Commission has been up- 
held by the courts. Nevertheless, the fear of re- 
capture of past earnings felt by many railways is very 
real, and under present conditions helps to destroy 
their credit. 

Second, the existing rate-making provisions require 
the fixing of rates on a constitutional valuation, while 
ever since the Supreme Court rendered its decision in 
the O’Fallon case the commission has advocated legis- 
lation to authorize it to adjust rates on a so-called 
“rate base”, which would represent its own ideas in- 
stead of those of the Supreme Court as to what a 
valuation ought to be. Those representing the rail- 
ways before congressional committees have decided 
that they must choose between legislation authorizing 
use of the commission’s so-called “rate base”, and 
legislation establishing a new “flexible” rule of rate- 
making which would eliminate not only recapture, but 
also the question of valuation or a rate base; and they 
have accepted the latter alternative. 

Let us now compare—or contrast—the present rule 
of rate-making and the “flexible” rule proposed. 

The present rule means the same thing to everybody, 
excepting that there are differences of opinion as to 
how a fair valuation should be made. It is a clear 
statement by Congress as to how rates can be so ad- 
justed as to enable all the railways in a group, or in 
the country, to earn, on the average, a constitutional 
fair return, as defined by the Supreme Court, and a 
direction from Congress to the commission to so 
make rates as to produce that result. This is exactly 
why Messrs. Eastman, Benton and Fulbright want the 
present rate-making provisions repealed. In other 
words, they want them repealed because they do not 
want the commission definitely directed by Congress 
to give the railways opportunity to earn a fair return 
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as defined by the Supreme Court of the Unitea 
States. 

It is said that the present rule has proved unwork- 
able. It has not proved unworkable. It has not pro- 
duced the results intended by Congress when it was 
adopted in 1920 because the Commission has made 
no real effort to carry it out; and it is significant that 
in every important rate case under the Transportation 
act Messrs. Benton and Fulbright have appeared 
against the railways to help keep it from being carried 
out, and that Mr. Eastman has exerted more influence 
in keeping it from being carried out and in trying 
to get it abolished than any other man. How the rule 
would have worked if the Commission had tried to 
make it work nobody knows. 


Effect of Proposed Rule of Rate-Making 


What would ‘be the effect of the adoption of the 
proposed “flexible” rule? What does it mean? Prob- 
ably the best answer to these questions is that Messrs. 
Eastman, Benton, Fulbright and Thom now virtually 
agree upon the language of the rule that should be 
adopted. These men always have differed regarding 
the way in which the railways should_be regulated. It 
ave suddenly agreed 
upon this important matter.“ The unavoidable conclu- 
sion is that the proposed rule means something differ- 
ent to each of them, and that each of them anticipates, 
or at least hopes, that under it the railways would be 
regulated as he believes they should be regulated. A 
rule so “flexible” that men holding such divergent 
views as to the way in which the railways ought to be 


regulated, would be, in its practical interprétation and 
application, very “flexible”, indeed! 


The power of decision as to what it meant would 
rest, first, with the commission, and finally, with the 
Supreme Court. In our opinion, it would as a prac- 
tical matter, give virtually unlimited discretion to the 
commission to regulate railway rates and earnings ac- 
cording to its own judgment. What, then, would be 
the commission’s judgment? All experience indicates 
that it would be the judgment of eleven men selected 
largely regardless of their qualifications, usually en- 
tering upon their work as commissioners with anti- 
railway prejudices, and never learning enough about 
the railroad business to determine what earnings 
would be needed to “constitute a sufficient basis for 
the maintenance of a national system of railway trans- 
portation” or developing enough courage to let such 
earnings be made. The principal reason given by 
representatives of the railways for deciding it would 
be expedient to accept a “flexible” rule is that they 
had to choose between this and legislation authorizing 
adoption of the commission’s “rate base’ scheme of 
regulation. As the commission never has receded, 
even in the present hearings, from its position that 
regulation in accordance with its “rate base” formula 
would be liberal enough, what reason is there for 
expecting or hoping that under a rule giving it vir- 
tually untrammeled discretion it would not actually 
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apply its “rate base” formula or follow an even less 
liberal policy? 

It may be answered that the new rule would con- 
tain the important provision “that carriers shall, in 
times of economic prosperity, be permitted to make 
earnings which will, as far as practicable, avoid the in- 
crease of rates in time of economic depression.” But 
the commission has had full power under the Trans- 
portation act to do this very thing, and nevertheless, in 
years of prosperity it persistently restricted the rail- 
ways to less than a fair return, the present railway 
financial situation being the result. It is also said in 
advocacy of the proposed new rule that the railways 
have failed to earn a fair return under the Transporta- 
tion act because the commission in the past actually 
has exercised its own discretion, the implication ap- 
parently being that it could not do any worse under a 
“flexible” rtile that it has under the present rule. But 
is the fact ¢hat the commission has refused to obey a 
law that is definite and sound a valid argument for 
substituting for it a law that will empower it to exer- 
cise in future a discretion that it has exercised in the 
past unwisely and in disregard of law? 


lf Not a Fair Return, What Return ? 


The adoption of the proposed flexible rule would 
have one advantage—that of eliminating recapture. 
The present rate-making rule, including recapture, 
if carried out, would give the railways a much larger 
net operating income than they have earned during 
the last eleven years. Therefore, the elimination of 
recapture for the past and future can be held to be of 
paramount importance only upon the assumption that, 
whatever the law may be, it will be the policy of the 
commission in future not to let the railways earn a 
fair return upon a fair valuation; and therefore ac- 
ceptance by the railways of the proposed new rule 
will be virtually a concession by them that they do not 
expect the commission to allow them to earn a fair 
return. If this is what acceptance and adoption of the 
new rule will mean, what will be the value of the 
pious injunction to the commission to let the railways 
make enough earnings to “constitute a sufficient basis 
for the maintenance of a national system of railway 
transportation”? It is an absolute contradiction to 
concede that the railways will be restricted to less 
than a constitutional fair return and at the same time 
provide that they shall be allowed to earn enough to 
furnish adequate and economical transportation. 

Three different policies regarding railway rates 
might be adopted by Congress. First, it might re- 
Store the initiative in rate-making to the railways by 
withdrawing from the commission the power to sus- 
pend changes in rates. Second, it might continue, as 
in the Transportation act, to give a mandate to the 
commission to so adjust rates as to enable the rail- 
Ways to earn a fair return as defined by the Supreme 
court. Third, it might adopt a “flexible” rule such 
as is proposed. The first of these would be the best 
policy. The second would be the next best because, 
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while fully empowering the commission to fix rates, 
it gives it a statutory mandate to fix them in accord- 
ance with economic requirements and the established 
law of the land. The third, or flexible rule, policy 
would be the worst that could be adopted because it 
would be simply a policy of paternalism—of giving 
the commission a despotic power over railway earn- 
ings from which there could be no effective appeal. 


To Whom Can the Railways Appeal ? 


Contrast the situation in which the railways now 
find themselves with that in which they would be 
placed by the proposed rule of rate making. Their 
case must be tried now and in future in two forums— 
that of the courts and of public opinion. Their coun- 
sel can now appeal to the courts upon the ground that 
the Commission is not obeying a definite statutory rule 
laid down by Congress. There could be no appeal on 
that ground under the proposed rule, because the 
Commission would be authorized and directed by 
statute to act in accordance with its own discretion. 
There could be virtually no appeal to the courts ex- 
cepting on the ground of confiscation in violation of 
the constitution, and experience clearly shows how 
difficult it is to prove such confiscation in the courts 


_ when the rates to be charged by two or more parallel 


railways are in question. 

Under the Transportation act it has been possible 
for spokesmen of the railways to produce some effect 
upon public opinion by citing the statutory rule and 
showing by actual and incontrovertible statistical evi- 
dence that the Commission has not even let the rail- 
ways earn anywhere near as much as the Commission 
has repeatedly conceded that they have lawfully been 
entitled to earn under that rule. Under the proposed 
tule it would be impossible to make any such appeal to 
public opinion and support it with convincing facts. 
How could the commission be effectively criticised 
to the public for exercising its own discretion in car- 
rying out a law which expressly authorized and di- 
rected it to exercise its own discretion? ‘The only 
evidence that could be offered that it had exercised 
its discretion unwisely or unfairly would be that rail- 
way transportation had broken down, and what good 
would it do to use such evidence after railway trans- 
portation actually had broken down? 

In the eleven years ending with 1907, in the early 
part of which period the railways were recovering 
from the depression of the nineties, and during most 
of which they were not subject to effective regulation, 
they earned an average return upon property invest- 
ment of 4.95 per cent. In the eleven years ending 
with 1917, throughout which period they were sub- 
ject to effective regulation, they earned an average 
return on property investment of 4.92 per cent. It 
was largely because the inadequate return earned 
from 1910 to 1917 under effective regulation had 
created mistrust among investors that the rate mak- 
ing provisions of the Transportation act, assuring 
opportunity to earn a fair return in future, were 
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adopted by Congress in 1920. In spite of this 
legislation, and principally because the Commission re- 
fused to carry out its provisions, the average return 
earned on investment in the eleven years ending with 
1931 was only 4.10 per cent. The commission knew 
throughout this time that the recapture provisions 
were in effect; and if the maximum amount of earn- 
ings made during this period that it now estimates 
were subject to recapture actually were recaptured, 
the return left to the railways for that period would 
average only 3.95 per cent upon investment. The dif- 
ference between a fair return of 534 per cent and the 
return actually earned during this period was about 
$3,500,000,000. Nevertheless, after all this experience, 
the railways are about to agree that the commission 
should be authorized to exercise, in accordance with 
law, the same kind of discretion and judgment that 
it has exercised in the past in disregard of law. 

Perhaps under the new law, which would give the 
commission virtually despotic power over railway 
earnings, it would be a benevolent despot. Perhaps 
after Congress had withdrawn its irritating instruc- 
tions to let the railways earn a fair return the commis- 
sion would let them earn even more than a fair re- 
turn. Perhaps the Railway Age has too little con- 
fidence in the paternal care that a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment commission which, regardless of law, has re- 
stricted a great* industry to 4 per cent, will show for 
that industry after it has surrendered at discretion 
and thrown itself upon the mercy of bureaucracy. 
But the records of the Commission, and especially of 
Commissioner Eastman, Mr. Benton and Mr. Ful- 
bright, do not inspire us with the same confidence 
with which they apparently inspire those who are now 
determining the railways’ attitude toward regulation. 
Peace between Commissioner Eastman, Mr. Benton, 
Mr. Fulbright and the railways, after all these long 
years of struggle, is highly desirable ;—but we fear 
that after the railways have made their peace by sur- 
rendering their shirt to these estimable and now friend- 
ly men, they should keep a tight hold on their trousers, 
or they may find themselves left entirely naked be- 
fore the world. 


A New “Deal” 
on Train Control 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permitting the Great Northern to discontinue the 
operation of its intermittent automatic train stop equip- 
ment places an entirely new aspect on the train control 
situation. However, a careful reading of the decision 
brings out the fact that the commission has not “taken 
off the lid.” Rather it has acceeded to the contention 
of the Great Northern that, under certain conditions of 
minimum traffic on a line in open territory, the money 
required for the maintenance and operation of train 
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stop equipment might better be spent for other means 
of increasing safety, such as for automatic block signals 
or highway crossing protection, the intimation being 
that the railroad is to pursue an active program of ex- 
tending such protection in lieu of continuing the oper- 
ation of the train stop system. Certain other roads 
operating under conditions similar to those of the 
Great Northern may petition the commission to re- 
move from service the train stop or train control sys- 
tems on their lines, and their cases will no doubt be 
decided on the same basis. 

On the other hand, certain roads on which con- 
tinuous train-stop or train-control systems are in serv- 
ice have stated that the cab signaling, which was de- 
veloped as an accessory to train control, has gradually 
proved to be of more practical service than the auto- 
matic brake application features of the system, and 
these roads may desire to eliminate the automatic 
brake application feature but continue in service the 
cab signal system. Toa certain degree, the commission 
decided in favor of such a change on February 6, 
1931, when it granted a petition of the Pennsylvania 
to operate, in interdivisional runs over territory 
equipped in part with train control devices, locomotives 
equipped with the continuous system of four-indica- 
tion cab signals, but without brake-applying apparatus. 

It might be said that the purpose of the original 
orders of the commission, requiring the roads to make 
extensive installations of train control, was to insure 
its thorough development and trial. It is common 
knowledge that the several types of train control that 
are now in service perform the functions intended 
with a reliability comparable with that of other sig- 
naling facilities. The evident purpose of the com- 
mission has, therefore, been accomplished and it is 
now the responsibility of the individual carriers to 
undertake measures to extend the train-control in- 
stallations or to remove those now in service as con- 
ditions warrant. In other words, the train control 
“shoe” is now on the other foot, but the commission 
still has a “string” on it. 


Standards of Living 
of Railway Employees 


The International Labor Office at Geneva has re- 
cently completed and published the results of the first 
thoroughgoing attempt ever made to compare living 
costs between the United States and various European 
countries. In 1929 the Ford Motor Company of Great 
Britain requested information from the International 
Labor Office relative to the wage rate which would be 
required in certain specific European cities to provide 
thé same relative standard of living which a given 
money wage would make possible in Detroit, Mich. 
The office was able to supply some information but it 
was not complete. A philanthropic contribution, how- 
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ever, was made available to the office which, thus 
financed, undertook the study. 

Numerous difficulties faced the inquiry, since the 
manner of living of the people in different countries 
varies so widely. Steps were taken, however, which 
need not be gone into here, to make the findings as 
accurate as possible, and it may be assumed that the 
figures are safe to use for comparative purposes once 
the necessary limitations are understood.. Most of the 
European figures exclude certain expenditures for 
social insurance which are borne by the state and 
which have no counterpart in Detroit. 

The figures disclose that, with cost of living in De- 
troit taken as 100, the relative percentages in January, 
1931, expressed in a common currency, for the same 
standard of living in various European cities was as 
follows: 


Comparative Comparative 
City Figures City Figures 
EC re eee oe 83-90 a eee 61-65 
Frankfort-a.-M. ....... 85-93 pS eer ee 65-68 
Copenhagen .....cccsss 83-91 ee ee eee 71-74 
IN oo! farsno.4; 0-054 99-104 UE inland: ava 6@ermcms 85 
Helsinki-Helsingfors ... 83 i... ee ee 67 
ERE 80-87 a ee 58 
ee 75-81 OS =e 65 


Such figures being available, they may, perhaps, be 
used to throw some light on the relative standards of 
living available to various classes of railway employees 
in the several cities mentioned (provided living costs 
shown for the cities are fairly comparable to those of 
the countries in which they lie). Unfortunately, com- 
parable money wages of similar classifications of em- 
ployees are not readily available for all the countries. 
Official figures for two countries, Great Britain and 
Germany, however, have been published in a manner 
to make possible some measuring of real wages of rail- 
road workers in those countries as compared with 
those in the United States. 

The classification of employees used by the German 
Reichsbahn’s wage statistics was used as the standard 
since it was subdivided the least. The comparisons are 
set forth in the accompanying table. First, the average 
annual earnings of trainmen, firemen, clerks and en- 
ginemen are shown, converted into American dollars. 
In the second column is shown, in dollars, the pur- 
chasing power which the earnings of each class would 
represent in Detroit. Next is given the average earn- 
ings in 1930 of similar classes of employees in the 
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United States and, then, the percentage by which the 
purchasing power of the American worker exceeds 
that of the same class in Germany. The table then 
shows similar comparisons for Great Britain. 

The German statistics do not give annual earnings 
for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, but only 
the hourly earnings. There being no American classifi- 
cation so inclusive, machinists, helpers and section 
laborers are used in the comparisons. Using the figures 
for machinists probably overstates somewhat the earn- 
ings of skilled workers in general. 

Average hourly earnings for these same classes in 
Great Britain were not given and the figures shown 
were obtained arbitrarily by dividing the weekly earn- 
ings by 48. The occupations in Great Britain and the 
United States, however, are closely comparable, the 
earnings of “fitters” being compared with those of ma- 
chinists, “fitters’ assistants” with skilled trades helpers 
and “permanent way undermen” with section laborers. 
Conductors earnings were left out of the computation 
of trainmen’s wages in the United States. 

With all its limitations, the comparison shows that 
most classes of employees are vastly better off in the 
United States than are the railway employees of either 
Germany or England. The status of the German 
workers appears astoundingly low by comparison with 
that of either the British or-the American. Two classes 
—clerks and common laborers—have apparently a 
relatively much higher position as compared with their 
fellow employees than obtains with us. As for the 
clerks, a possible explanation might be a policy which 
makes it somewhat more difficult than it is with us for 
manual workers to enter the domain of the “white col- 
lar” class. The relatively more favorable position of 
unskilled labor undoubtedly springs from the homo- 
geneity of the population, and the absence of alien or 
colored workers. 

In any event it is evident that American railway em- 
ployees, on the whole, have much cause for gratifica- 
tion in the high standard of living which they have 
achieved—a standard which in most cases could fall 
materially and still be far above that obtaining in Eu- 
rope. And such wage reductions as have been made 
since the compilation of these figures have been fully 
offset by the decline in the cost of living. 





Percentage by Percentage by 
Which Living Which Living 
Amount Standards Amount Standards 
Required for of Each Required for of Each 
Avg. Annual Equivalent Avg. Earnings Class in U. S. Avg. Annual Equivalent Class in U. S. 
_ Earnings Purchasing of American Exceeds That Earnings Purchasing Exceeds That of 
in Germany -Power in Ry. Employees of Same Class in Great Power in Same Class in 
; in 1930 (a) Detroit (b) in 1930 in Germany Britain (j) Detroit (p) Great Britain 
Trainman fo reece daoaape ir cana fe Brose $756.84 $850.38 $2078.86 (c) 144.4 $939.85 (k) $1296.34 60.4 
Gee i die CG eee ais iets area OS 809.68 909.75 2185.47 (d) 140.2 1019.14 1405.71 5.4 
—s Tn ee eee eee eee 832.52 935.41 1666.98 (e) 78.2 1093.14 (1) 1507.77 10.6 
NE ea eisisiale hkvéweekveati> 1019.59 1145.60 3005.91 (f) 162.4 1305.64 1800.88 66.9 
Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour 
Skill Cents ents Cents Cents Cents 
< illed Worker teat ct ard asad 24.04 27.01 83.20 (2) 208.0 40.87 (m) 56.37 47.6 
Dont skilled Worker.......... 20.47 23.00 58.95 (h) 156.3 30.42 (n) 41.96 40.5 
nskilled Worker............. 17.85 20.05 36.25 (i) 80.8 26.35 (o) 36.34 es 
th (a) R. M. to $ at 23.8 cents. (b) 89 being the average index for the two German cities, the figures in this column are arrived at by multiplying 
Pa. earnings (stated in dollars) in Germany by 100/89. (c) Passenger, through freight and local freight, excluding yardmen and conductors. (d) 
a freight and yard. (e) Clerks, Classes A, B and C averaged. (f) Passenger, freight and yard. (g) Machinists. (h) Skilled Trades Help- 
s. (i) Section Laborers. (j) Average earnings of each class (except last three) for the week ended March 7, 1931, multiplied by 52.143 and con- 


verted to dollars at 24.33 cents to the shilling. 


ndermen. 


(k) Guards. 


3 i (1) All grades averaged. (m) Fitters. (n) Fitters’ Assistants. 
by 100/725 (p) 72.5 being the average index for Manchester, these figures are cbtained by multiplying the British earnings 


(o) Permanent Way 
(stated in dollars) 








The End of the First 100,000 Miles* 


N January 4, 1932, while in service on the 
OC Northern Pacific, the Timken roller bearing 

locomotive, the first steam locomotive to be 
completely equipped with anti-friction bearings on all 
locomotive and tender wheels, established what is be- 
lieved to be a record in American railroad history— 
100,000 miles of actual road service hauling both 
passenger and freight trains on 13 railroads over a 
territory extending from Portland, Maine, to Seattle, 
Wash. During this time it was assigned to the han- 
dling of some of America’s best known trains—under 
all kinds of operating conditions; over all kinds of 
grade and curve conditions; manned by strange crews 
and maintained by strange terminal forces—a tribute 
both to the engineering genius of its designers and to 
the operating ability of railroad men. 

The Timken locomotive has been in service 21 
months and, during that time, has been operated on 
the following roads in passenger service: Pennsylvania ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Erie; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Lehigh 
Valley; Missouri Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and Northern Pacific. In addition to having 
operated on the foregoing roads in freight service as 
well as passenger service, the locomotive was used in 
freight service only on the following railroads: New 
York Central; Boston & Maine; New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis (Nickel Plate); and Chicago & Alton. At 
the time this article was written the locomotive was 
still in service on the Northern Pacific. In addition 
to the actual road service on the above mentioned 
railroads the locomotive made a trip, light, over the 


* Locomotive No. 1111 arriving at Jamestown, N. D., after hauling 
Northern Pacific Train No. 1 from St. Paul, Minn. Charles York, 
engineman, is standing on the steps and behind him, fireman Philip Mc- 
Manus. Road foreman W. J. Ridley is on the ground. 


Timken Locomotive Completes First 


100,000 Miles of Service 
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Service on 13 roads 
over 21-month period 
produces interesting 
data on performance of 
all-roller-bearing loco- 


motive 


Delaware & Hudson for a total distance of 148 miles. 

On January 4, 1932, the Timken locomotive had 
completed a total of 100,319 miles of road service, 
51,655 of which was in freight service and 48,664 miles 
in passenger service. During the period from April 4, 
1930, to January 4, 1932, a total of 555 runs in service 
had been completed, involving the handling of 27,356 
freight cars and 2,431 passenger cars. 


New York Central 


The New York Central test comprised 44 runs in 
freight service covering a total mileage of 6,582. 
Trains as heavy as 125 cars and maximum tonnages 
of 6,283, including the locomotive, were handled on this 
road. The total number of cars handled was 4,561 
and the total tonnage, including the locomotive, was 
169,840. The car-miles totaled 632,753 and the gross 
ton-miles totaled 24,942,033. This work was handled 
with an average coal consumption of 48.68 lb. per 
thousand gross ton-miles at an average speed for all 
trips of 28.26 miles per hour. Water consumption 
averaged 6.88 Ib. per lb. of coal and the train per- 
formance was at the rate of 78,931 gross ton-miles per 
train-hour. The. service on the New York Central 
covered the period from April 4, 1930, to May 21, 
1930, over districts between New York and Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania freight record covers 45 runs 
totaling 10,667 locomotive miles during which a total 
of 4,558 cars were handled comprising a total tonnage 
of 195,937. Car-miles amounting to 931,342 were run, 
equaling 39,910,360 gross ton-miles. The average coal 
consumption on the Pennsylvania was 50.51 Ib. per 
thousand gross ton-miles, including the locomotive, and 
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the average freight train speed was 29.64 miles per 
hour. The evaporation rate was 7.36 lb. of water per 
lb. of coal. The gross ton-miles per train-hour on this 
road averaged 80,078. The freight runs on the Penn- 
sylvania were over the following districts: Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Altoona; Enola, Pa., and Jersey City, N. J.; 
Crestline, Ohio, and Chicago ; and Columbus, Ohio and 
St. Louis, Mo. The maximum number of cars handled 
at any one time on this road was 148 and the maximum 
tonnage handled on any one train was 8,625. 

On June 12, 1930, the Timken locomotive handled 
a 115-car train of 8,625 tons on a non-stop run from 
Altoona, Pa., to Enola—a distance of 124 miles. The 
average speed for this run was 25.7 miles per hour 
and the average evaporation was 8.33 lb. of water per 
lb. of coal. The gross ton-miles per train-hour, ex- 
clusive of the locomotive on this trip, was 221,427. On 
another run on the Pennsylvania on August 13, 1930, 
the locomotive handled a 102-car train of 3,986 tons 
over the territory from Crestline, Ohio, to Fort Wayne, 
Ind., a distance of 131 miles. The grades in this dis- 
trict vary from level to 0.6 per cent maximum. The 
average speed was 41.5 miles per hour, the evaporation 
8.2 Ib. and the gross ton-miles per train-hour 165,457. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


A total of 23 runs was made in passenger service on 
the Pennsylvania, involving 7,871 locomotive miles and 
a total of 289 cars, equaling 94,744 passenger car-miles. 
The average train speed in passenger service for all runs 
was 45.89 miles per hour. The coal consumption 
averaged 7.77 per passenger car-mile and the evapo- 
ration 8.24 Ib. 

On August 2, 1930, while handling Pennsylvania 
train No. 13, westbound between Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Columbus, Ohio, the locomotive handled 12 cars un- 
assisted up the east slope of the Allegheny mountains 
where the profile shows maximum grades of 1.9 per 
cent, compensated; and maximum curvatures of 9 deg. 
15 min. 

On August 26, 1930, the locomotive handled Penn- 
sylvania train No. 52 (The New Yorker), eastbound 
between Chicago and Crestline, Ohio. Between the 
two points mentioned the time table schedule calls for 
> hr. 30 min. running time over a distance of 280 miles. 
There are also 11 station stops. The total delays on 
this trip, exclusive of station stops, were 30 minutes 
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and the run was made in 274 minutes running time at 
an average speed of 61.0 miles per hour. No bad 
curves or grades are encountered in this district. 

While the locomotive was assigned to service on the 
Pennsylvania, it was moved to Atlantic City in June, 
1930, where it was exhibited on Pennsylvania tracks 
for several days at the convention of the American 
Railway Association, Mechanical Division. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


The service of the Timken locomotive on the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio involved eight runs in freight service 
and. 20 runs in passenger service from September 27, 
1930, to October 31, 1930. In freight service the total 
freight mileage was 930, the total cars handled, 984 





Test Equipment on the Front End of the Timken Locomotive 


and the total tons handled, 53,946. The total car mile 
age was 117,925 and the total gross ton-miles was 
6,291,116. The average gross ton-miles per train-hour 
on the C, & O. was 135,649 and the average train speed 
24.78 miles per hour. The coal consumption in freight 
service was 36.37 Ib. per thousand gross ton-miles and 
the average evaporation 7.10 lb. Most of the freight 
runs were made in the river grade territory on the 
C. & O. between Russell, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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and during the eight runs made in freight service trains 
were handled with maximum tonnages as high as 
10,219. Such a run on October 22, 1930, was made 
between Russell and Cincinnati with a total tonnage, 
including the locomotive, of 10,219. Over a river- 
grade territory 384 miles long the train made the run 
with an average speed of 25.9 miles per hour. On 
this trip 18 tons of coal and 28,785 gallons of water 
were used. The average fuel consumption per thou- 
sand gross ton-miles was 28.09, including the locomo- 
tive; the average evaporation was 7.14 lb. of water per 
lb. of coal and the gross ton-miles per train-hour, ex- 
cluding the locomotive, were 212,483. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


Twenty runs, involving a total of 7,128 miles, were 
made in passenger service on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
involving the handling of 177 cars, making a total of 
57,795 passenger car-miles. The average train speed 
in passenger service was 38.73 miles per hour; the 
average evaporation 8.00 lb. of water per lb. of coal; 
and the average coal consumption 9.68 lb. per pas- 
senger car-mile. 

Eleven of the trips on the €. & O. were on ‘that 
road’s de luxe train, “The Sportsman,” operating be- 





Table I—Service Record of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Locomotive No. 1111 





Pas- Accumu 
Freight senger Total lated 
* mile- mile- mile- mile 
From To Railroad age age age age 

Apr. 14,1930 May 21,1930 N. Y. C. 6,582 none 6,582 6,582 

June 8,1930 Sept. 24,1930 Penn. 10,667 7,871 18,538 25,120 

Sept. 27,1930 Oct. 31,1930.C. & O. 930 7,128 8,058 33,178 

Nov. 1,1930 Dec. 1,1930 Erie 2,922 3,058 . 5,980 39,158 
Dec. 1,1930 Dec. 26,1930 N. Y. N. H. 

& H. 3,007 360 3,367 42,525 

Jan. 1,1931 Feb. 7,1931 B. & M. 4,193 none 4,193 46,718 

Feb. 11, 1931 D. & H. era 

Feb. 22,1931 Apr. 8,1931 D. L. & W. 834 15,140 15,974 62,692 

Apr. 19,1931 June 30,1931 L. V. 5,535 3,017 8,552 71,244 

Iuly 1,1931 July 11,1931 N.Y.C.&St.L. 2,110 none 2,110 73,354 

July 16,1931 July 17,1931 C. A. 158 none 158 73,516 

Aug. 1,1931 Sept. 20,1931 Mo. Pac. 3,921 3,448 7,369 80,885 

Sept. 21, 1931 Oct. 27,1931 C. B. & Q. 7,137 970 8,107 88,992 

Oct. 28,1931 Jan. 4,1932* Nor. Pac. 3,659 7,672 11,331 100,319 

Total 
Mileage 51,655 48,664 100,319 


* Service on the Northern Pacific not yet completed. 


+ Light movement between two roads; mileage included in other totals. 
Revised January 31, 1932 





tween Detroit, Mich., and Clifton Forge, Va., a distance 
of 552 miles. On October 9, 1930, the Timken loco- 
motive handled this train, southbound, between these 
two points and was able to make up total delays of 81 
minutes while handling nine cars. The average speed 
for the trip was 41.5 miles per hour. 


Erie 


A total of 56 runs in both passenger and freight 
service was made on the Erie between November 1, 
1930, and December 1, 1930. During this time the 
locomotive made a total freight mileage of 2,922, han- 
dled 2,003 cars and a total tonnage of 78,356. The 
car-mileage totaled 192,194 and the gross ton-mileage 
was 7,918,626. The average train speed in freight 
service on the Erie was 27.12 miles per hour, and the 
gross ton-miles per train-hour, 54,070. The average 
coal consumption was 71.91 Ib. per thousand gross ton- 
miles including the locomotive and the average evapo- 
ration was 7.41 lb. 

On November 14, 1930, the locomotive handled a 
train of 69 cars, 3,052 tons, over the main line between 
Marion, Ohio, and Meadville, Pa., at an average speed 
for the trip of 30.83 miles per hour. The gross ton- 
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February 13, 1932 


miles per train-hour on this trip was 59,411 and the 
evaporation 7.37 lb. of water per Ib. of coal. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


A total of 28 runs was made in passenger service 
on the Erie, involving 3,058 miles, 275 cars and 27,934 
passenger car-miles. The average train speed for all 
runs on the Erie was 41.56 miles per hour. The aver- 
age coal consumption was 11.43 lb. per passenger car- 
mile and the average evaporation, 8.20 Ib. 

On November 27, 1930, the Timken locomotive, 
handling train No. 2, the “Erie Limited,” westbound, 
between Hornell, N. Y. and Salamanca, N. Y., left 
Salamanca 20 minutes late and, in a distance of 82 
miles between the above mentioned points, made up all 
of the lost time and arrived in Hornell five minutes 
ahead of the scheduled time. The average speed on 
this trip, hauling seven cars, was 58.8 miles per hour 
and the run was made over a territory involving 
maximum grades of one per cent and three degree 
curves, 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Between December 1, 1930, and December 26, 1930, 
a total of 21 runs was made in both passenger and 
freight service on the New Haven. In freight service, 
19 runs, involving 3,007 miles, were made. On these 
runs a total of 2,042 cars and 73,030 tons were handled. 
The total car-mileage was 269,992 and the total gross 
ton-miles, 10,719,755. The gross ton-miles per train- 
hour for all of the runs on the New Haven was 46,686. 
The coal consumption per thousand gross ton-miles 
was 58.49 and the evaporation, 7.56 lb. The average 
train speed for all runs was 22.99 miles per hour. 

On December 11, 1930, between New Haven and 
Boston, the locomotive handled a train of 151 cars, 
7,371 tons, at an average speed of 16.5 miles per hour. 
The gross ton-miles per train-hour on this trip was 
61,945, and the evaporation, 7.91 lb. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


In passenger service two runs, one east and one west, 
were made on the “Merchants’ Limited” between New 
Haven and Boston, involving a total of 360 train-miles 
and the handling of 28 cars. On the eastbound run of 
this train on December 24, 1930, the locomotive covered 
the 180 miles between the two points mentioned at an 
average speed of 48.01 miles per hour while handling 
14 cars. The run was made in 196 minutes. This 
train was the first all-roller-bearing train to be operated 
in this country and for that reason this run is of special 
interest. All of the bearings on the locomotive, tender 
and the 14 cars in the train were equipped with roller 
bearings. On this particular run the scheduled time 
was maintained until the train was delayed by a block 
16 miles west of New Haven. The coal consumption 
per passenger car-mile on this run was 6.82 lb. and the 
evaporation was 8.63 lb. of water per lb. of coal. 


Boston & Maine 


Thirty-five runs were made in freight service be- 
tween Portland, Maine, and Boston and Worcester, 
Mass. A total of 4,193 miles was covered, handling 
2,813 cars, a total of 310,385 car-miles and 13,338,313 
gross ton-miles. f 

The train performance was at an average rate ol 
74,668 gross ton-miles per train-hour and at an average 
train speed of 28.79 miles per hour. The average coal 
consumption was 51.95 Ib. per thousand gross ton-miles 
with a water rate of 7.39 Ib. of water per Ib. of coal. 
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Table 11—Summary of All Runs in Passenger Service 


New York, 
_ Chesapeake New Haven 
asian acai achiatar Lomas Pennsylvania & Ohio Erie & Hartford 
We: WOMB vecccctencs pies 23 20 28 2 
Average running speed, m.p.h. 45.89 38.73 41.56 48.01 
a ... Sitip 342 339 105 180 
Lecometivessies .. {Total 7,871 7,128 3,058 360 
ee ae oo. STrip 341 - 343 98.5 180 
Train-miles “e""*) Total «7,846 6,872 2,760 360 
. , § Trip 22:5 8.8 9.8 14 
Number of cars....... {Total 289 177 275 28 
ee ae {Trip 16 14 5.7 7.5 
Coal, wae ** ) Total 370 283.5 160.5 15 
, Trip 31,651 26,891 11,218 15,550 
Water, gal. ...+.+..5 . (Total 727,993 537,830 314,120 31,100 
ee aa {Trip 4,119 2,890 997 2,198 
Carles osoresseeeee {Total 94:744 57.795 27,934 47396 
Average Ib. coal per car-mile 7.77 9.68 11.43 6.82 
. : {Trip 7.43 8.88 2.37 3.20 
Running time, hours.. 7003 170.92 177.62 66.55 6.40 
‘tiie. _.... STrip 8.61 a. sabe 3.56 
TOTO wane wines {Total 198.10 een 7:13 
Average lb. water per Ib. coal 8.24 8.00 8.20 8.63 


Delaware, Chicago, 
Lackawanna Lehigh Missouri - Burlington Northern Totals and 
& Western Valley Pacific & Quincy Pacific averages 
109 11 14 3 17 227 
39.39 54.83 41.88 45.16 40.34 41.23 
138.9 258.1 253 323 45) 214 
15,140 3,017 3,448 970 7,672 48,664 
136.7 253.5 243 322 447 209 
14,901 2,788.6 3,403.5 967 7,606 47,505 
10 11.5 14.5 13.3 10 10.7 
1,121 127 204 40 170 2,431 
8.7 12.7 15.7 20.5 33 11.9 
952 139.5 219.25 61.5 462.9 2,664.2 
13,500.6 22,707 24,180 31,100 38,182 19,190 
1,471,567 249,776 338,515 93,300 534,537 4,298,738 
1,384.8 2,887 3,328 4,135 3,703 2,135 
159,945 31,757 46,586 12,405 51.845 478,407 
12.57 8.78 9.41 9.91 17.85 11.13 
3.47 4.63 5.73 a3 8.65 4.79 
379.18 51.00 79.91 21.39 121.23 1,074 2 
i Serre 6.42 8.45 10.64 4.79 
Sige “ bdccws 89.95 25.37 149.02 1,073.69 
6.46 7.46 6.43 6.32 4.81 6.72 








Atmospheric temperatures during the test in freight 
service on the Boston & Maine varied from 20 degrees 
below zero to 24 degrees above zero. . 

One particular run is of interest. On January 24, 
1931, with a temperature of 20 degrees below zero, the 
locomotive covered a distance of 112 miles, handling 
a train of 86 cars, 3,040 tons, in 194 minutes running 
time at an average speed for the entire distance of 
33.74 miles per hour. The train performance on this 
run was at a rate of 76,016 gross ton-miles per train- 
— and the evaporation, 7.10 Ib. of water per Ib. of 
coal. 


Delaware & Hudson 
A light run of 148 miles was made over the Delaware 
& Hudson between Mechanicsville, N. Y., and Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., where the locomotive was turned over 


to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western for service 
on that road, 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Only 834 miles of freight service were operated on 
the Lackawanna, most of this running light or in helper 
service, 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


The Timken locomotive made more runs in passenger 
service on the Lackawanna than on any other one road 
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Timken Locomotive Hauling a Heavy Freight Train 


to date. A total of 109 runs, involving 15,140 miles, 
was made between February 22, 1931, and April 8, 1931. 
The total number of cars handled was 1,121 and the 
total passenger car-mileage was 150,945. The average 
train speed for all runs on the Lackawanna was 39.39. 
The coal consumption was 12.57 lb. per passenger car- 
mile and average evaporation was 6.46 lb. All of the 
runs on the Lackawanna were between Hoboken, N. J., 
and Scranton, Pa. In this district, grades of from 1.50 
to 1.70 per cent and curves up to six degrees are en- 
countered in the district over the Pocono mountains. 
A total of 28 runs, both east and west, was made be- 
tween Scranton and Hoboken on the “Lackawanna 
Limited.” 

One particular run on the Lackawanna is of interest. 
On March 11, 1931, while handling train No. 12, the 
Timken locomotive left Scranton 56 minutes late, with 
a train of 11 cars. The rail was wet and slippery with 
snow falling. The train had a helper locomotive from 
Scranton to Lehigh Summit, a distance of 18.5 miles. 
Over this district a six-mile grade of 1.67 per cent, 
compensated, and 12 miles of 1.21 per cent are en- 
countered. The train ran from Scranton to Goulds- 
boro, Pa., a distance of 20.3 miles, in 33 minutes at an 
average speed of 37 miles per hour, making up 13 
minutes on the mountain. Another 13-minute delay 
was encountered at Stroudsburg, Pa. Between Strouds- 
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burg and Summit, N. J. the rest of the lost time was 
made up—the train being on time at Summit, N. J.— 
which is 21 miles out of the terminal at Hoboken, N. J., 
69 minutes of lost time having been made up in 113 
miles of running. This run was made with nine tons 
of coal and 12,767 gallons of water. The average 
evaporation was 5.91 and the coal consumption per 
passenger car-mile was 12.61. 


Lehigh Valley 


A total of 61 runs was made in both freight and 
passenger services on the Lehigh Valley. In freight 
service 50 runs, totaling 5,535 miles were made. The 
total number of cars handled, 3,981 and the total ton- 
nage, 152,730. The total freight car-mileage on the 
Lehigh Valley was 347,274 and a total of 14,600,799 
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“Lehigh Limited” from Buffalo, N. Y. to Coxton, Pa. 
—a distance of 266 miles—maximum speeds of 75 miles 
per hour were reached over a 42-mile grade of 0.2 per 
cent between Geneva Junction and Hinman, N. Y. 
The average speed for this run was 58.3 miles per hour. 
The coal consumption was 9.95 lb. per passenger car- 
mile and the evaporation, 7.69 Ib. of water per Ib. of 
coal. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Twelve runs in freight service were made on the 
Nickel Plate between Buffalo, N. Y., and Bellevue, 
Ohio, and between Lima, Ohio, and Tipton, Ind., total- 
ing 2,110 miles. The total number of cars handled and 
the total tonnage handled were 913 and 35,374 re- 
spectively. The car mileage was 181,690 and the gross 








Table 111—Summary of All Runs in Freight Service 


New 
York, 
Chesa- ew 
New York Pennsyl- ake Haven & 
DE? -ccancaclgaeee oes Central vania & Ohio Erie Hartford 
i NR ne aoe, die ae 44 5 8 28 19 
Average running speed, 
ES ee eer 28.26 29.64 24.78 27.12 22.99 
Locomotive- fTrip..... 149.5 237.0 117.0 104.3 158.0 
miles Total... 6,582 10,667 2,922 3,007 
Train- > > 146.7 0.0 114.0 102.0 149.0 
miles 1 Total 6,458 9,911 9 2,856 2,836 
No. of Tee whue 103.6 101.0 123 71.5 107.4 
cars Total 4,561 4,558 984 2,003 2,042 
Tons Excl. loco... 3,500 3,999 6,391 2,411 3,507 
per trip Incl. loco... 3,860 4,354 6,743 2,798 3,844 
Total Excl. loco... 154,130 179,962 51,126 67,506 66,640 
tons Incl. loco... 169,840 195,937 53,946 78,356 73,030 
Coal, ; 13. 22.4 4.3 1.3 16.5 
tons Total.... 608 1,009 115 316 315 
Water, > 22,788 39,596 24,380 20,083 29,966 
gal. Total.... 1,002,660 1,781,820 195,038 562,334 569,362 
Car- a 14,381 0,696 14,741 6,8 14,2 
miles UTotal.... 632,753 931,342 117,925 192,194 269,992 
G.t.m. per fExcl. loco... 514,486 807,185 746,069 246,559 512,68 
trip Incl. loco... 566,865 886,896 786,390 282,808 564,198 
G.t.m Excl. loco.. . 22,637,383 36,323,360 5,968,551 6,903,645 9,740,975 
total Incl. loco.. . 24,942,033 39,910,360 6,291,116 7,918,626 10,719,755 
Aver. Ib. Excl. loco... 53.64 55.50 38.33 91.66 64.36 
coal per 
1.000 g.t.m.[Incl. loco... 48.68 50.51 36.37 71.91 58.49 
Running rip.. 5.19 7.42 4.60 3.76 6.48 
time, hours )}Total. 228.39 334.20 36.76 105.26 123.19 
Train- . = 6.52 10.08 5.50 4.56 10.94 
hours Total.... 286.80 453.60 43.98 127.60 207.87 
Gross ton-miles per 
EET seecccceoee 78,931 80,078 135,649 54,070 46,686 
Evaporation, Ib. water 
per Ib. of coal ...... 6.88 7.36 7.10 7.41 7.56 


* The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with 834 locomotive-miles, and 
omitted from the table, as performance details are not available. 


Chicago, 
New York, Bur- 
Boston & Lehigh Chicago & Missouri lington Northern Totals and 
Maine Valley St.Louis Pacific & Quincy Pacific averages 
35 50 12 15 50 2 3 
28.79 36.93 31.70 33.64 34.27 28.0 29.80 
120.0 92.0 175.8 261.4 123.0 122.0 152.0 
4,19 5,535 2,110 3,921 7,137 3,659 51,655 
110.0 89.9 174.1 232.8 122.0 110.1 126.9 
3,856 4,495 2,090 3,493 6,094.8 2,422.08 45,427 
80.3 79.8 76.0 79.8 77.8 60.0 83.4 
2,813 3,981 913 1,198 3,893 1,323 27,356 
3,067 2,755 2,592 2,885.7 2,828 2,679 3,160 
3,417 3,054 2,947 3,240.7 3,246 3,034 3,516 
107,354 137,764 31,114 43,286 138,577 58,934 1,036,393 
119,611 152,730 35,374 48,611 159,078 66,744 1,153,257 
9.9 9.2 17.3 23.9 13.8 15.0 14.56 
347.5 460.5 227.3 358.2 689.75 330.75 4,777 
17,580 14,365 31,964 38,014 20,592 18,294 23,874 
615,294 718,256 383,570 570,220 1,029,640 402,461 7,830,656 
8,868 6,945 15,141 17,677 8,872 6,590 11,699 
310,385 347,274 181,690 265,155 443,634 144,987 3,837,331 
341,984 238,224 470,401 710,087 324,464 283,355 440,321 
381,095 269,479 594,865 795,610 374,193 322,438 491,077 
11,969,434 12,808,527 5,644,821 10,296,268 15,898,743 6,233,826 144,425,533 
13,338,313 14,600,799 6,387,031 11,536,351 18,335,466 7,093,662 161,073,512 
57.89 77.32 88.43 69.57 86.76 106.11 66.15 
51.95 68.3 76.21 62.09 75.23 93.25 59.31 
3.82 2.52 5.68 6.92 3.56 3.93 4.65 
133.93 126.09 68.19 103.78 177.97 86.48 1,524.2 
4.58 3.08 7.97 9.3 4.43 5.28 6.12 
160.28 154.39 95.65 140.23 \ 221.86 116.15 2,008.4 
74,668 78,678 61,032 73,424 71,661 53,670 71,911 
7.39 6.50 7.02 6.63 6.22 5.07 6.83 


the Chicago & Alton with 158 locomotive-miles in freight service, are 


The mileages, however, are included in the total. 








gross ton-miles was made. The train performance was 
at 78,678 gross ton-miles per train-hour and the average 
speed for all freight runs was 36.93 miles per hour. 
The coal consumption was at the rate of 68.35 Ib. per 
thousand gross ton-miles and the average evaporation 
was 6.50 Ib. 

On June 22, 1931, while handling a freight train of 
57 cars, 2,314 tons, between Manchester, N. Y., and 
Sayre, Pa.—a distance of 89 miles—the locomotive 
made the trip with this train at an average speed of 
47.05 miles per hour. In this district 42 miles of 0.3 
to 0.4 per cent grades are encountered. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


[leven trips, totaling 3,017 miles, were made in pas- 
senger service. A total of 127 cars was ‘handled, 
making a total of 31,757 passenger car-miles. The 


average train speed for all passenger runs was 54.83 
miles per hour. The coal consumption for all trips in 
passenger service was 8.78 per passenger car-mile and 
the evaporation was 7.46 Ib. of water per Ib. of coal. 
On May 


y 


1931, while handling train No. 6, the 





ton-miles, including locomotive, 6,387,031. The aver- 
age train speed for all freight runs was 31.7 miles per 
hour and train performance was at an average rate of 
61,032 gross ton-miles per train-hour. The average coal 
consumption was 76.21 Ib. per 1,000 gross ton-miles, in- 
cluding locomotive, and the evaporation 7.02 Ib. of 
water per Ib. of coal. 


Chicago & Alton 


The service on this road involved only one movement 
of 125 cars over a distance of 158 miles which was an 
inter-road movement between the Nickel Plate and the 
Missouri Pacific. 


Missouri Pacific 


During the 50 days that the Timken locomotive was 
on the Missouri Pacific 14 passenger runs and 15 freight 
runs were made. The freight runs covered 3,921 miles 
and a total of 1,198 cars were handled. The total ton- 
nage handled was 48,611; the car-miles 265,155 and the 
gross ton-miles, 11,536,351. Train performance was at 
an average rate of 73,424 gross ton-miles per train-hour. 
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The coal consumption was 62.09 Ib. per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles and the average evaporation for all freight runs 
was 6.63 Ib. 
PASSENGER SERVICE 

A total of 3,448 miles was covered during the 14 runs 
in passenger service on the Missouri Pacific. The total 
number of cars handled was 204 and the passenger car- 
mileage was 46,586. The average train speed was 41.88 
miles per hour. Coal consumption averaged 9.41 Ib. per 
passenger car-mile and the evaporation averaged 6.43 Ib. 

On September 4, 1931, while handling the “Hot 
Springs Special” between St. Louis and Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., the locomotive hauled 18 cars up a 1.75 to 2.0 per 
cent grade, four miles long and went over the top at a 
speed of 21 miles per hour. This was an unusually 
heavy train on account of Labor Day traffic. The aver- 
age speed for the trip of 170 miles was 43.35 miles per 
hour. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Between September 21, 1931, and October 27, 1931, 
a total of 53 runs was made on the Burlington, 50 in 
freight service and three in passenger. During the 
freight runs a total of 7,137 miles were covered and 
3,893 cars handled. The total tonnage moved was 159,- 
078 and the car-mileage totaled 443,634. Train per- 
formance averaged 71,661 gross ton-miles per train- 
hour and the average train speed was 34.27 miles per 
hour. Coal consumption averaged 75.23 Ib. per 1,000 
gross ton-miles and the evaporation averaged 6.22 lb. 

On October 5, 1931, the locomotive handled a train 


Bronze Plate on the Tender Showing the Names of Specialty 
and Material Manufacturers 
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Hauling a Freight Train on the Pasco Division of 
the Northern Pacific 


of 122 cars, 6,112 tons, including the locomotive, be- 
tween Galesburg, Ill. and Ottumwa, Ia., a distance of 
117 miles, at an average speed for the trip of 33.3 miles 
per hour. Train performance on this trip was at the 
rate of 109,000 gross ton-miles per train-hour. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


The three passenger runs on the Burlington involved 
970 miles and 40 cars. The average speed was 45.16 
miles per hour and the passenger car-miles 12,405. The 
coal consumption averaged 9.91 per passenger car-mile 
and the evaporation averaged 6.32 lb. 

On October 19, 1931, while handling train No. 3 from 
Lincoln to McCook, Neb., a distance of 230 miles, the 
locomotive hauled 16 cars on schedule time at an aver- 
age speed of 45.6 miles per hour. The grades in this 
territory are from 0.3 to 0.6 per cent. 


Northern Pacific 


The Timken locomotive has been in service on the 
Northern Pacific since the last of October, 1931, and 
from that time to January 4, 1932, made 22 freight 
runs and 17 passenger runs. The freight runs totaled 
3,659 miles and 1,323 cars. The total tonnage was 
66,744 and the freight car-miles 144,987. A total of 
7,093,662 gross ton-miles was made. The average 
freight-train speed for the 22 runs is 28.00 miles per 
hour and train performance is at the rate of 53,670 
gross ton-miles per train-hour. Coal consumption aver- 
aged 93.25 Ib. per 1,000 gross ton-miles and the average 
evaporation was 5.07 lb. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


Seventeen runs have been made in passenger service 
on the Northern Pacific covering a total of 7,672 miles 
and the handling of 170 cars. The total passenger car- 
mileage was 51,845 and the average train speed, 40.34 
miles per hour. The coal consumption in passenger 
service has averaged 17.85 Ib. per passenger car-mile and 
the evaporation 4.81 Ib. 

While handling train No. 2 between Missoula, Mont., 
and Jamestown, N. D., a distance of 906 miles, the 
locomotive made the run in 25 min. less than the 
schedule time for the district. On another run between 
Jamestown and St. Paul—346 miles—a distance of 45 
miles was made in 47 minutes, hauling 10 cars up a 0.4 
per cent grade. On this trip the train left Jamestown 
57 min. late and arrived at St. Paul on time. An aver- 
age speed of 50 miles per hour was made in the course 
of this run. 





Principal Features of Design® 


The engine-truck and tender-truck roller bearings on 
the Timken locomotive are of a type that have been 
developed as a result of over four years of experience 
in locomotive service. In some cases, on locomotives 
equipped with these bearings on the engine trucks only, 
the service mileages are up in the neighborhood of 
500,000. 

The driving-wheel bearings on this locomotive are of 
a type having a single row of rolls adjacent to each 
wheel. Both bearings are mounted in a one-piece hous- 
ing extending across the frame, the axle unit thus com- 
prises the axle and wheels, bearings and housing, assur- 
ing the absolute maintenance of alinement between these 

Table 1V—Performance of Main- and Side-Rod Bushings 


Back- Main 
end main side rod 





Front wheel Backinter. Back wheel 


a Lunt fans Gan fms ice fe ee 
Mileage Right Left ight Left Right Left Right Left Right Left 


146 ete 
1,462 (2) tiene. Satew. “atica eee 
2,192 Cea cde: - sremee'> ~ikaac ee alata ethane . “amibiane” Mamet” ° errh ts 
6,582 init, vbeeh.° wena. aan, eee (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
42,010 seee sees aoe “ae tice “ans anew “Sane S08 -—euOS 
64,653 (3) (3) (3) a oe (3) owiat 
64,740 (5) maee SO item wee. ows aes 
65,658 (6) Py a ee tne weke “eee aes 
69,029 (6) sees weee s6e0. Bene. e020 “eee mes 
69,129 eas) -evae Oe cece Mae (7) (7) (3) (7) (9) 
69,651 — where (7) eee) Sao hae 
73,416 (7) save mare wena, edad 
73,526 ds eas seer See ater abate 
80,146 ae (10) (8) (10) (8) 
82,139 naan: 8 ovce” nae 
83,145 ae Pe ee (6 cone 
100,319 Record ended; all bushings still in service. 
Maximum mileages for any one bushing application 
63191 64653 64653 42010 62547 58071 58071 62547 "62547 62547 
Reasons for Renewing Rod Bushings at Mileages Indicated Above 
(1) Not enough lateral 
(2) Not enough diameter clearance 
(3) Diameter wear 
(4) Changed from fixed to floating bushing 
(5) Experimental Construction 
(6) Defective casting 
(7) Bushing cracked 
(8) Main crank pin broke 
(9) Bushing broken 
(10) Damage as result of right main pin breaking 





respective parts, irrespective of the condition of the 
rails and the oscillation of the locomotive frame. Inas- 
much as the application of roller bearings to driving 
wheels demands the maintenance of a high degree of 
accuracy as regards axle tramming and side-rod spacing 
the use of adjustable features such as used in plain- 
bearing locomotives is precluded. This necessitated a 
radical departure from the conventional in the design 
of the pedestal arrangement. 

An underlying fact controlling this design is the wide 
discrepancy between the capacity of the roller bearings 
on the axles and the plain bearings on the crank pins 
involving a condition whereby the wheels being off tram 
would impose destructive extraneous loads on the wheel 
and rod bearings. In designing this locomotive no fear 
was felt for the roller bearings on the axles but rod 
bearings lack the capacity to stand extraneous loads of 
this nature. The traditional shoe and wedge construc- 
tion could be built accurately to close measurements as 
far as tram is concerned. The adjustment of wedges, 
over a period of years, however, might lead ultimately 
to off-tram conditions. It was therefore considered ad- 
visable to construct the pedestal faces with parallel sides 
and line the bearing housings with hardened-steel liners 
which contact directly with the hardened-steel trunnion 
guides. The pedestal liners are steel—the complete 
construction comprising a hardened-steel mechanism 
which takes the reactions of the piston thrust. 

The trunnion guides are hardened channel-shaped 
forgings and are flexibly mounted on trunnions which 
are integral with the bearing housing. The trunnion 
guides are free to pivot on this trunnion and thus main- 


*“A complete description of the Timken Roller Bearing Locomotive 
was published in the Railway Age for May 24, 1930, page 1225 and in 
the Railway Mechanical Engineer for June 1930, page 316. 
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tain a full surface contact with the pedestal liners with- 
out the hour-glass machining of the bearing housings. 
The trunnion-guide construction which is used on the 
Timken inboard bearing housings on engine trucks and 
drivers has been in actual service for over four years, 
and has been or will be applied to over 350 locomotives 
in operation or on order. 

Aside from the application of anti-friction bearings 
on this locomotive, one of the high spots of its construc- 
tion is the generous use of nickel-alloy steels throughout 
its design, there being about 100,000 pounds of this ma- 
terial in it. Among the principal items, aside from the 
Timken bearings, which contain 5 per cent nickel, are 
the boiler shell, firebox sheets, combustion-chamber and 
throat sheets and Thermic syphons all of which contain 
2 per cent nickel; the main frames and crossheads; the 
main rods and side rods, each of which are 234 per cent 
nickel alloy; the cylinder liners and valve bushings 
which are 1 per cent nickel cast iron, and the trunnion 
guides with a nickel content of 4 to 5 per cent. 


LATERAL MoTION 


The lateral motion device on No. 1 driving wheel is 
used to facilitate operation on roads with 20-degree 
curvature. This limits the rigid wheel base to 12 ft. 
10 in., whereas the driving wheel base is 19 ft. 3 in. 
The lateral motion on either side of the neutral axis is 
against fixed spring resistance and on leaving curves 
is automatically returned to the neutral axis. 

The lateral motion on the leading trailer axle is of 
the roller inclined-plane type. This serves the two-fold 
purpose of complying with all I.C.C. regulations con- 
cerning uncontrolled lateral motion on locomotive axles 
and it imposes on the leading trailer axle a certain duty 
in guiding the locomotive on curves, thereby relieving 
the rear trailer axle to a corresponding extent. It is 
quite possible that the exceptionally smooth riding quali- 
ties of this locomotive may be traced directly to this 
definite guidance on all of the wheels. In connection 
with the general study of relief of excessive strain on 
entering and leaving curves, the spread of the front and 





The Presence of Ice on the Driving-Wheel Hubs and Spokes 
Adjacent to the Hubs at the End of a Fast Passenger 
Run Indicates the Low Bearing Temperatures 
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back driver tires is made % in. narrower than the main 
and back intermediate wheels. Therefore, all the 
wheels on the locomotive carry their normal proportion 
of flange thrust reactions on curved track. 


ABSENCE OF THRUST PLATES 


There are no thrust plates anywhere on the Timken 
locomotive. The thrust reactions on the leading truck, 
driver, trailer and tender are taken directly on the roll- 
ing surfaces of the tapered bearing. The taper con- 
struction of the bearing takes this thrust reaction with- 
out any additional mechanism, and, inasmuch as the 
thrust is taken on lubricated roller-bearing surfaces the 
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during the period mentioned. Reference to Table V 
will give an idea of the mileages obtained between oil 
changes. 


The Question of Maintenance 


As far as the roller bearings on the Timken locomo- 
tive are concerned there has been no maintenance dur- 
ing 100,319 miles of service except that of the normal 
inspection and lubrication. In spite of the fact that the 
driving wheel bearings receive the identical piston thrust 
to that taken by the rod bearings multiplied by the lev- 
erage due to the overhang of the crank pins over the 
wheel bearings and, in addition, carry their proportion- 








Table V—Pints of Oil Used on Timken Locomotive 


Bearing Location and Number 
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loss is said not to be over one-twentieth of one per cent, 
or about one pound per ton. The lateral motion that 
was built into the locomotive is maintained throughout 
the life of the bearings. In the 100,000 miles which the 
Timken locomotive has operated to date there has been 
no appreciable change in this lateral. The net result of 
this design and construction is the elimination of surg- 
ing at low, medium and high speeds—the latter term 
having reference to speeds of 70 to 85 m.p.h. 


SUPER-ELEVATION 


Oil loss is avoided on tracks with high super-elevation 
in the following manner: The trailer and tender axles 
have outboard bearings with independent housings for 
each wheel. The engine-truck and driving-wheel bear- 
ings have one-piece housings but the bottom part of the 
housing is deepened at both ends to provide independent 
cavities for each bearing. The depth of the oil cavities 
is sufficient to avoid any loss of oil from one side to 
another at high super-elevation. ; 

_ Valve oil is used for the lubrication of all roller bear- 
ings. The housings of the various bearings have the 
following oil capacities for each wheel : 


Engine Na ac EE a APN CO EO SEE OO AS ee EM oe 9 pints 
ERS SE SE ee ae a reer Awe r  eee eee 244 pints 
Nola ctechckthnnssiagusciernkebes eae 10 pints 
ee a ee ne 16 pints 
ERA SEES RRR ORS SOON AN: 9 pints 


In 21 months of service a total of 1,125 pints of 
lubricant has been used on the various roller bearings. 
Of this total 104 pints have been lubricant that has 
been added from time to time, the remaining 1,021 pints 
having been involved in complete oil changes. Table V 
shows the amounts added and the details of oil changes 
on the several roads over which the locomotive operated 


ate weight of the locomotive on drivers, the original 
roller bearings after 100,000 miles of service are in ex- 
cellent condition. No repairs have been made during 
that term of service. Aside from lubrication inspection 
and servicing no adjustments of any bearing have been 
necessary except on the main drivers. In this case it 
was found that one of the bearing cups (the outer roller 
raceway) had seated itself into the bearing housing 
which necessitated pressing on one of the driving wheel 
centers 1/32 in. This bearing shows no indications of 
wear. The condition which made this seating of the 
bearing cup in the housing possible has been corrected 
in subsequent designs. 

It was expected that the pedestal liners would show 
some wear. That which has resulted after 100,000 
miles of service is surprisingly small. On the front 
and back drivers the wear has been negligible. The 
main and intermediate pedestal liners developed a total 
of 1/32 in. looseness and the liners have been renewed. 
Experience so far has indicated that improved lubricat- 
ing conditions will prolong the life of the pedestal liners 
and trunnion-guide surfaces. 

Experience to date with the Timken locomotive while 
handling heavy trains on fast schedules has indicated 
that the rise in temperature of the roller bearings varies 
from 15 deg. above atmospheric temperature on the 
front, intermediate and back driving wheels to 30 deg. 
above atmospheric temperature on the trailer wheels. 
The main drivers have shown a maximum rise of 20 
deg. above atmosphere. These temperatures are con- 
trasted with increases in temperature on the side-rod 
bearings of from 100 to 350 deg. above atmosphere and 
on the back-end main-rod bearing of from 200 to 400 
deg. Some indication of the actual temperatures at 
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several of the bearings may be seen in one of the illus- 
trations which shows snow and ice on the bearing hous- 
ings after a long passenger run on the Northern Pacific. 


Performance of Main- and Side-Rod Bushings 


When the Timken locomotive was first placed in serv- 
ice there was a decided interest on the part of railroad 
men in the performance of the main- and side-rod 
bushings because of the fact that these parts have been 
the source of much trouble in locomotive operation and 
maintenance. It was confidently expected by the de- 
signers that the application of roller bearings to the 
driving wheels would have an important influence on the 
performance of plain bearings on rods. In the first 
100,000 miles of service the record seems to indicate 
that an improvement may be expected as a result of 
the relative rigidity of construction due to the roller 
bearings on the driving wheels. The absence of driv- 
ing-box pounds seems to have had a favorable influence 
on the rod bushings. The record in Table IV shows the 
service rendered by the rod bushing. 

Shortly after the locomotive was placed in service it 
was found necessary to change the back-end main-rod 
bushing, right side ; the right front side-rod bushing and 
the right back side-rod bushing due to their having in- 
sufficient lateral in two cases and insufficient diameter 
clearance in the third instance. At 6,582 miles the fixed 
bushings on the front, back and intermediate wheels on 
both sides were removed and replaced by floating type 
rod bearings. These bearings consisted of a “Timken 
Steel hardened” liner press-fitted into the rods. A three- 
piece floating bronze bushing operates between the 
hardened steel liner and the nickel-steel crank pin. The 
outside diameters of the floating bushings are crowned 
and the hardened steel liners reverse crowned to match, 
the radius being approximately equal to the spacing 
between the drivers. This creates a self-alining bear- 
ing which apparently distributes the load over the entire 
surface of the crank pin. 

After 42,010 miles of service it was necessary to 
renew the left side-rod bushing at the main pin due to 
diameter wear. At an accumulated mileage of 64,653, 
renewals were made for the same reason on both right 
and left back-end main rod bushings, right side-rod 
bushing at the main pin, left front side-rod bushing and 
right intermediate side-rod bushings. At this time the 
right and left back-end main-rod bushings had given 
63,191 and 64,653 miles, respectively, of uninterrupted 
service. The latter mileage was also obtained from the 
right side-rod bushing at the main crank pin. At about 
this period an experimental type plain bearing construc- 
tion was applied at the main crank pin, right side, on 
both the main and the side rod. This, however, did 
not prove satisfactory and was removed after 87 miles 
of service. During the next 8,800 miles of service de- 

fective bushing castings required the renewal of three 
bearings, cracked bushings required the renewal of eight 
bearings and a broken bushing made necessary the 
renewal of one bearing. 

When the locomotive had been in service 80,000 miles 
the right main crank pin ran hot on one trip which was 
responsible for setting up a fracture that resulted in a 

broken crank pin. This accident required the renewal 
of the bushings in the right side rod at the main pin, the 
front side-rod bushings on both sides and the right 
intermediate side-rod bushing. During the last 20,000 
miles of service defective castings required the renewal 
of three more bearings. 

In spite of the necessity of making rod-bushing 
changes 38 times during the 21 months the locomotive 
has been in service, satisfactory mileages for bearing 
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performance have been obtained. One bushing ran 
42,000 miles, two more ran 58,000 miles and at the re- 
mainder of the bearing locations mileages of 62,000, 
63,000 and 64,000 have been obtained. It seems that 
the roller-bearing driving box construction exerts a 
favorable influence on rod-bushing performance when it 
is considered that these mileages exceed present aver- 
ages on roads having locomotives of similar size. 


Influence of the Roller Bearings 
on Other Factors of Design 


Due to the relative absence of vibration and the elim- 
ination of shocks due to the pounding of worn driving- 
box bearings there has been a noticeable absence of 
loose bolts on this locomotive and because of the fact 
that there have been no loosened pipe clamps the main- 
tenance of piping has been considerably less than would 
ordinarily be the case with a plain-bearing locomotive. 
No loose or broken piping or connections have been 
experienced thus far. 

The use of roller bearings on axles precludes journal 
wear and the life of the axle is increased considerably, 
being limited by the minimum wheel-fit diameter. The 
increased high speeds and bearing pressures on plain 
bearings, particularly on driving axles, has introduced 
thermal checking which often leads to ultimate axle fail- 
ure. In order to eliminate road failures due to this 
condition it is necessary to make special periodic inspec- 
tion of the axles as well as replacements. This is 
expensive. 

The absence of thrust plates on all the wheels should 
eliminate the occurrence of heat-checked wheel hubs. 
This condition is prevalent on engine-truck wheels and 
the use of roller bearings obviates this expense of wheel 
replacement. Furthermore the roller-bearing applica- 
tion permits the use of tender wheels which have a more 
desirable hub section on the engine truck instead of the 
usual engine-truck wheel with its heavy section forming 
a bearing surface. 

It may be possible, as a result of this smoother operat- 
ing mechanism to decrease boiler maintenance. 





Reading Motor Coach Entering Central Union Terminal 
: in New York City 
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Looking North from Crest of Hump on a Foggy Night 


Ohio Central Replaces Yard Only 
Three Years Old 


Retarder - equipped hump to switch 3,000 cars daily 


included in facilities that were constructed in 


record time during severe winter weather 


By H. F. Schryver 


Assistant Engineer, Ohio Central Lines, 
Columbus, Ohio 


HE Ohio Central has recently completed a major 
yard project at Stanley, Ohio, six miles south of 
Toledo. The several groups of tracks south of 
the Toledo Terminal crossing, including a former flat 
switching yard which was transformed into a gravity 
yard, have a capacity of 5,600 cars. An interesting fea- 
ture of the several stages of this project was the fact 
that the bulk of the work was done in limited periods 
under winter conditions of such severity as ordinarily 
to call for the suspension of construction work of this 
character. Furthermore the additions and alterations 
to the yard had to be made in such a way as not to in- 
terfere with the operation of existing facilities. 
As an indication of the magnitude of the project, the 
new facility involved the construction or re-arrange- 
ment of approximately 67 miles of tracks; the placing 
of 450,000 cu. yd. of filling material and 200,000 cu. yd. 
of ballast ; the depositing of 10,000 cu. yd. of reinforced 
concrete and the placing of 440 tons of reinforcing 
steel in culverts and in the substructure and floor of a 
viaduct ; the construction of a viaduct 1,200 ft. long of 
sufficient length to span 64 yard tracks, the main-line 
right of way and a stream which parallels the yard on 
the west, requiring the erection of 1,230 tons of struc- 
tural steel; the installation of a car retarder system, a 
system of power-operated switches and a system of 
xed signals and of inductive cab-signal control; the 
construction of a terminal office building; the relocation 
and reconstruction of the former office building to pro- 
vide a Y.M.C.A. for train and engine crews and the 
‘onstruction of other incidental yard, power-supply and 
Water-supply buildings and equipment. 
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Although the Ohio Central lines of the New York 
Central had completed the construction of a flat- 
switching classification yard for northbound and south- 
bound business on the same site in 1926, the continued 
growth of traffic and the large number of classifica- 
tions which were required, made it necessary to replace 
this facility in 1930, only a little more than three years 
later, with a larger yard designed for gravity switching. 

About four miles south of Toledo, the Ohio Central 
is crossed by the Toledo Terminal. North of this cross- 
ing is a storage yard for 3,700 cars which serves, to 
some extent, as a forwarding yard, so that a north- 
bound forwarding unit was not included as a part of 
the new-yard design. Extending between Walbridge 
road, about one-half mile south of the Toledo Terminal 
crossing, and Crandall road, approximately one mile 
farther south, the original yard consisted of 26 tracks 
for the classification of both northbound and south- 
bound traffic. 

Northbound traffic consists largely of coal from 
Southern Ohio, West Virginia and other fields, destined 
to ports on the upper lakes. The transfer from rail to 
water is made over the coal docks of the New York 
Central, which are located on the Maumee river at 
Toledo. Owing to the continued increase in the volume 
of coal handled and the large number of classifications 
which were necessary to separate it into grades, north- 
bound switching required the use of most of this yard, 
leaving a relatively small track capacity available for 
southbound classifications. For this reason, additional 
capacity was required for the southbound movement. 

Furthermore, the steady pressure to expedite the 
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movement of cars through the terminal required more 
efficient switching facilities than were practicable in a 
flat-switching yard to handle properly the volume of 
business that was moving at that time, as well as to 
provide for further increases. For these reasons, it was 
decided to replace the existing yard with a yard that 
was designed to segregate the northbound and south- 
bound traffic and at the same time speed up the classi- 
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addition of 16 tracks, transforming this unit into a gravity clas- 
sification yard for northbound switching by the construction of 
a hump at Crandall road. 
. 4. The installation of car retarders and power switches at the 
ump. 
5. The construction of a northbound receiving yard of eight 
tracks, connecting the north lead of this yard with the hump. 
6. The installation of a system of fixed signals and of con- 
tinuous cab-signal control. 
7. The construction of a terminal office building at Crandall 


,3.B.Classification 1, 200car3~ 
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Diagram Layout of Stanley Yard 


fication of the northbound coal and other commodities 
by provision for gravity switching. 

Although a relatively heavy tonnage is handled 
through the yard during the winter months, north- 
bound traffic and the incidental classification switching 
drop sharply with the close of navigation and pick up 
as sharply when it opens in the spring. It was highly 
desirable, therefore, to complete as much of the pro- 
ject as practicable during the season of closed naviga- 
tion in the winter of 1929-1930. For this reason, a con- 
tract was awarded in November, 1929, which stipulated 
that certain parts of the work should be completed 
early in the spring of 1930 and another contract for 
additional work was let in October, 1930. 


It became apparent at once that a carefully worked-— 


out program of construction would be necessary, every 
part of which would be scheduled to insure that the 
specified date of completion would be met, at the same 
time providing for the orderly and uninterrupted use 
of the existing facilities. The internal schedule became 
more important to provide ample time for the installa- 
tion of such facilities as the car retarders, the power- 
switch mechanisms and the signal system, since some 
of these installations could not be started until the 
tracks were laid or the grading had reached a specified 
stage. 

Based on the plans for the development, the general 
order of procedure was outlined as follows: 

1. The construction of a southbound flat-switching classifica- 
tion yard of 16 tracks with thoroughfare tracks extending north 
to Walbridge road. 

2. The construction of a highway viaduct across the develop- 
ment area, rerouting over it all of the highway traffic that for- 
merly passed over three grade crossings. 

3. The re-arrangement of the original 26-track yard and the 





View of Hump, Showing Subway and Projecting Corner of Office 


road, replacing the former office building at Walbridge road, re- 
locating and reconstructing the latter to provide a Y.M.C.A. 
for train and engine crews. 


While these items are listed in the order of their im- 
portance and also in the order in which they were to be 
carried out, it was possible, in several instances, to 
carry on the construction of several of the units at the 
same time. 


Southbound Yard Designed for Flat Switching 


Complete segregation of the northbound and south- 
bound classification switching: was contemplated in the 
plans. - Since the southbound classifications are fewer 
in- number and more easily made, the southbound classi- 
fication yard consists of 16 tracks, holding 1,900 cars, 
and is designed for flat switching, but has no receiving 
or forwarding yard. 


Work on this unit was started in November, 1929, 
and completed in five months. Most of the grading and 
ballasting was done under adverse winter -conditions. 
Practically all of the track work and masonry con- 
struction was performed while the temperature re- 
mained below freezing. 


Avenue Road Viaduct 


When the southbound classification yard was near- 
ing completion, construction was started on the Avenue 
Road viaduct. Previously, highway traffic crossed the 
area upon which the yard was developed, over three 
east and west highways, and all of this travel is now 
routed over the viaduct, which is located approximately 
on the line of Avenue road, one of the former high- 
ways. 
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Avenue Road viaduct consists of eight through- 
girder spans, each of which is 111 ft. long, and eight 
reinforced-concrete flat-slab spans, each 33 ft. in length. 
The substructure is of reinforced concrete. The drive- 
way is 24 ft. wide between curbs. A three-foot walk is 
located outside of one of the girders on the through 
spans and adjacent to the roadway on the flat-slab 
spans. The approaches are on earth embankments, the 
material for which was obtained from borrow pits ad- 
jacent to the work. The easterly approach is Y-shaped, 
because the adjoining north-and-south highway with 
which it connects was too close to permit a straight 
approach. 


Northbound Classification Yard 


From the standpoint of the amount of work involved, 
as well as because of the time limit that it was neces- 
sary to put on each of the several items of construc- 
tion, the northbound classification yard constituted the 
most important unit of the project. The plans con- 
templated the incorporation of the existing yard as an 
integral part of this unit and the addition of enough 
tracks, 16 in number, to bring the capacity to 2,800 
cars. An entirely new arrangement of ladders was de- 
signed to provide for hump operation and the use of 
car retarders and power switches. As a part of this 
work, the southerly two-thirds of the existing yard was 
raised to a new grade line to conform to the require- 
ments of gravity switching. Work on this unit was 
- in October, 1930, and completed February 15, 
1931. 

The northbound receiving yard is a new unit con- 
sisting of 8 tracks having a capacity for 900 cars. It is 
located directly south of the classification yard and im- 
mediately east of the southbound yard. It contains 
47,000 lin. ft., or 9 miles, of trackage. Two and one- 
half months were consumed in the construction of this 
unit, the period terminating with the four months’ 
period required for the completion of the northbound 
classification yard. It was opened for service simul- 
taneously with the latter on February 15, 1931. 

The three units of the yard involved the construc- 
tion or relocation of 67 miles of track. New 105 Ib. 
rail was laid in the switches of the northbound receiv- 
ing yard and in the ladders and turnouts of the two 
classification yards except at the north end of the orig- 
inal tracks of the northbound classification yard, second 
hand 100-lb. or 105-lb. rail being used elsewhere. The 
ties are creosoted. The turnouts are all No. 10 in the 
southbound yard and No. 8 in the northbound yard ex- 
cept at the north end of the 16-track addition to the 
latter where No. 10 turnouts were installed. 

Nearly 200,000 cu. yd. of ballast was placed under 
the tracks. Of this amount 81,000 cu. yd. of crushed 
slag and 28,000 cu. yd. of stone screenings were used 


in the northbound classification and the receiving yards, 


while in the southbound receiving yard most of the 90,- 


cu. yd. placed was crushed stone, the remainder. 


being cinders and gravel. 

The grading of the yards totaled 392,000 cu. yd. of 
embankment of which only 110,000 cu. yd. was clay 
excavated from local borrow, channel changes, etc., all 
the rest being material involving train haul over a con- 
siderable road mileage. A total of 171,000 cu. yd. con- 
sisted of stone screenings from Spore, Ohio, Holland 
and Findlay, and Monroe, Mich., the maximum haul be- 
ing about 50 miles. Granulated slag to the amount of 
12,000 cu. yd. was obtained at Toledo, and 99,000 cu. 
yd. was sand from a borrow pit at Woodside, Ohio, re- 
quiring a haul of 16 miles. This sand was introduced 
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as a means of guarding against settlement within the 
car retarder and power-switch area on the descending 
side of the hump of the northbound classification yard. 

In addition to the Avenue Road viaduct the project 
embraced a double-barrel culvert of 12-ft. spans to 
carry Cedar creek under 18 tracks of the southbound 
classification yard, a similar culvert under 10 tracks of 
the northbound receiving yard, and a number of smaller 
culverts. The quantities of concrete, reinforcing steel 
and structural steel required for these various struc- 
tures were recorded at the beginning of this article. A 
total of 55,000 cu. yd. of fill was required for the ap- 
proaches to the viaduct. 


Car Retarders and Signal System 


In designing the northbound classification unit, the 
requirement for hump capacity was fixed at 3,000 cars 
in 24 hr. Immediately below the first retarders, three 
in number, the hump lead divides into three secondary 
routes and these in turn are further subdivided to con- 
nect with the seven groups, comprised of six tracks 
each, which make up the body of the classification 
yard. Electrically-operated car retarders to the num- 
ber of 20 are located on the hump lead and on each of 





Northbound Receiving Yard from the North 


the diverging routes to control the speed of cars and 
maintain sufficient separation to insure the throwing of 
switches between the individual cuts. 

Three towers are required to control car speeds over 
the hump and to direct the various cuts along their 
proper routes. Tower A, which was built as a part of 
the power house, contains the controls for the first 
three retarders and the eight power switches at the 
first two diverging routes. The controls for the re- 
maining retarders and switch machines are divided be- 
tween Towers B and C. The window construction of 
these towers has a minimum of frame work, thus fa- 
cilitating the view of the operators, and they are so 
located that’.they give'a broadside view of the cars. 
while they are under the control of the several towers, 
so that the operators are better able to judge the car 
speeds. 

A two-position color-light signal is located at each 
switch, giving red and green indications in two direc- 
tions to indicate the position of the switch points. A 
three-position hump signal, located at the crest of the 
hump, displays four indications: Green—hump fast; 
yellow—hump slow; red—stop; and yellow and red— 
back up. In addition to this, a three-position two- 
direction signal is located at the north end of the re- 
ceiving yard to repeat the indications displayed by the 
hump signal. A third signal, of the two-piston color- 
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light type, known as the trimmer signal, which faces the 
classification tracks, controls the movement of engines 
between the crest of the hump and the clearance points 
of the classification tracks. All of these signal indica- 
tions are controlled manually by means of a selector 
which is located at the crest of the hump. A lever in 
Tower A may also be used to display a stop indication 
in the hump signal when necessary. 

Fogs are frequent in this territory and often are of 
such intensity as to interfere seriously with hump op- 
eration. To eliminate, so far as practicable, delays in- 
cident to these atmospheric conditions, a system of 
continuous-inductive cab-signal control was installed, to 
repeat in the cabs of the hump locomotives the signal 
indications displayed by the hump signal and its re- 
peater signal. The color-light system of indications’ is 
the same, except that the back-up indication is given by 
a blue light. 

Contracts for the car retarder and signal installation 
were awarded on November 11, 1930. Work on these 
systems was started in December and completed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1931, making the construction period only a 
few days more than two months. 


Auxiliary Facilities 


To facilitate communication between the various units 
of the yard, and speed up the handling of waybills, a 
pneumatic tube system was installed. This consists of 
three units having a combined length of three miles. 
One station at the south end of the yard connects the 
terminal office with both the southbound yard and the 
northbound receiving yard. The second unit extends 
from the terminal office to the yard office at Walbridge 
road, while the third unit, which is used primarily to 
receive and forward mail by passenger train, connects 
the Walbridge Road office with Stanley interlocking 
tower at the Toledo Terminal crossing. 

Teletype machines facilitate the sending of switch 
lists from the terminal office to the hump and towers. 
Intercommunication between the terminal office, the 
hump and the control towers is accomplished by means 
of a local telephone system and loud speakers, the con- 
versations being audible at any one or all of these sta- 
tions. Six floodlight towers, varying from 74 ft. to 90 
ft. in height provide night lighting for the hump and 
classification yard. The total connected lighting load 
is 70,000 watts, and the area covered by the lighting is 
200 acres. 

Electric power is used to operate the car retarders, 
the air compressors which serve the pneumatic tube 
system and for charging the train braking systems, the 
fire pumps, the water-supply pumps, the sewage dis- 
posal plant, Stanley inter-locking and for all lighting 
requirements. Power is taken from a commercial 
power line at a point about 1,000 ft. east of the hump. 
The incoming power is transformed from 6,900-volts, 
3-phase, 60-cycle to the desired characteristics at six 
substations, the total capacity of which is 480 kw. The 
power house for the operation of the retarders and 
switch machines is a one-story brick structure which is 
divided into three rooms, one for the motor generators 
and switching equipment, another for the storage bat- 
tery which provides the emergency current for the re- 
tarders and power switches, and the third for a work 
shop, Tower A being superimposed on this structure. 


Terminal Office Building 


Office facilities are provided in a three-story brick 
building 36 ft. by 66 ft. on a concrete foundation. 
floors are of concrete. 


All 
The doors and sash are metal 
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and all partitions are of the portable metal type. The 
interior wall surfaces on the upper floors are finished 
with hard-burned, unglazed, cream-colored, washable 
brick, which has the advantages of eliminating glare and 
reflection and of being easily and cheaply cleaned. The 
ground floor contains the heating plant, a work room 
for electrical maintainers, locker space and toilet facil- 
ities for trainmen and a record room. The second and 
third floors afford office space for a track supervisor, a 
trainmaster and his organization, the railway police and 
the agent’s force. 

An unusual feature is embodied in the floor plan, 
which consists of a diagonal projection at the corner of 
the building nearest the hump. On the second and 
third floors this extended room is occupied by the yard 
masters, who, under supervision of the assistant gen- 
eral yardmaster, direct yard movements. Through this 
arrangement it is possible for each of them to observe 
a sector of 270 deg., covering the entire switching area, 
without leaving his chair. This building was con- 
structed in two months’ time during severe winter 
weather. 


Water Supply and Sanitation 


Water for locomotives is obtained from the Maumee 
river, the intake and pumping station being located about 
three miles north of Walbridge road. There is also a 
connection with the Toledo water system from which 
water required for locomotives can be obtained if de- 
sired. City water is used for drinking and sanitary 
purposes. 

As there are no public sewers in the vicinity of the 
yard, a septic tank was installed under the direction and 
supervision of the state board of health. From this 
tank, by means of electrically-driven automatically-con- 
trolled pumps the sewage is deposited on filter beds 
from which final disposition of the effluent and solids 
is made. The installation is of sufficient capacity for 
150 persons. 

Y. M. C. A. facilities were provided by remodeling 
the former yard office. The completed structure is 28 
ft. by 56 ft. and three stories high. The concrete 
foundation is extended to the ceiling line of the ground 
floor ; the upper floors, which constituted the former of- 
fice building, contain the restaurant and recreation and 
sleeping quarters to accommodate 40 men. On the 
ground floor are the heating plant, the toilets and the 
shower baths. 

All contracts were awarded on a unit-price competi- 
tive basis. The contract for grading, track laying, 
buildings, masonry for bridges and culverts, drainage 
and sewer systems was awarded to the Walsh Con- 
struction Company, Davenport, Iowa. The McClintic- 
Marshall Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., fabricated and 
erected the structural steel in the Avenue Road viaduct. 
The car retarders and the signal systems were installed 
by _ General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 

Plans for the work were developed under the gen- 
eral direction of J. A. Stocker, chief engineer, who also 
directed the construction activities, assisted by the writ- 
er. Specifications for the car-retarder and signal sys- 
tems were prepared by the signal department under the 
supervision of F. B. Wiegand, signal engineer, and B. 
J. Schwendt, assistant signal engineer. R. F. Finley 
superintendent of telegraph and telephone, supervised 
the telephone and teletype installations. Field work in 
connection with the project was in direct charge of J. 
R. Scofield, assistant engineer, O. Falkenstein, super- 
visor of signals, and R. E. Rice, efectrical supervisor, 
for their respective departments. 
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‘Heavier Loads Save Money 


Filling cars to load limit benefits both railways and shippers— 


‘Co-operation and intelligent efforts bring results 


HE heavier loading of freight cars offers an op- 
T poreanity for railways to reduce the expense of 

handling available business. It is an opportunity 
which involves no increase in investment in equipment, 
no radical departure from ordinary railroad practice, 
and no additional administrative expense. All that is 
required is an understanding of the benefits of heavier 
loading and a small amount of time and effort necessary 
to explain to shippers that they, too, will benefit from 
heavier loading. | 

From the standpoint of the railroads, heavier load- 
ing of freight cars means reduced terminal costs, re- 
duced mileage expense, reduced investment in equip- 
ment, and increased revenue per car. To the shipper 
and receiver, heavier loading of cars means reduced unit 
costs of handling freight to and from the cars, reduced 
demurrage expense, reduced switching expense, and 
lowered requirements in the way of industry track fa- 
cilities. 

The opportunities for heavier loading of cars are nu- 
merous. Every kind of freight car operated by the 
railways, and every kind of traffic which they carry is 
subject to underloading. It is difficult to estimate in 
dollars and cents the savings which railways and ship- 
pers would accomplish through the loading of freight 
cars to their load limit in every instance where this is 
possible. M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president of 
the American Railway Association and chairman of the 
Car Service Division, has estimated that 150,000 cars 
now in regular freight service could be eliminated if 
the other cars currently in use were properly loaded. 
An idea of the magnitude of the savings which can be 
accomplished through heavier loading is conveyed by 
this fact: That 150,000 cars, necessitating heavy ter- 
minal expenses, road haul expenses, and _ interest 
charges, could be scrapped if proper loadings were the 
universal rule rather than the local exception. 


New Rule Not Known 


Why do shippers fail to load freight cars properly, 
and why do railways fail to make sure that their cars 
are properly loaded by shippers? The basic reason 
seems to be ignorance, ignorance of the value to both 
railways and shippers of heavier loading, and ignor- 
ance of the extra capacity of modern freight cars. In 
many instances even now shippers and agents believe 
that cars are loaded to capacity when the load is up to 
the limit of 10 per cent over the rated capacity pro- 
vided for under the old load limit rules. They are 
untamiliar with the change in M.C.B. Rule 86 which 
increased the load limit of cars well beyond 10 per cent 
above rated capacity. For example, a car with a rated 
capacity of 100,000 Ib., instead of being able to handle 
only 110,000 Ib., under M.C.B. Rule 86 can accommo- 
date sometimes as much as 120,000 to 125,000 Ib. Un- 
der load limit rules now in effect, the rated capacity of 
a car means relatively nothing, while the all-important 
factor is the load limit stencilled on the side of the car. 
Yet knowledge of this fact is by no means so general 
as it should be, even among railway employees, and it 
1S Comparatively unfamiliar to many shippers. 
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Buying units commonly in use in industry also affect 
the loading of cars. Buyers, accustomed over a period 
of years to purchase materials or commodities in cer- 
tain quantities, are inclined to continue to do so, but the 
buying unit which fitted the freight car of 20 or more 
years ago is too small for the modern, larger freight 
car. The result is that orders are currently being placed 
for quantities, which, when loaded into freight cars, 
inevitably mean light loads. For example, coffee was 
formerly loaded 250 sacks to the car to fit the common 
buying unit of coffee purchases. There was no par- 
ticular reason for this except that it always had been 
done. A change in the buying unit now makes possible 
the loading of 550 sacks of coffee to a car, and the 
economy resulting therefrom is obvious. 


Car Service Division Gets Results 


The Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association undertook its campaign for heavier loading 
of freight cars in 1927. It is carrying on a campaign 
of education of both railway employees and shippers 
which has shown encouraging results, particularly dur- 
ing the last year. Its method of operation is simple. 
Upon request from a railway, a car service agent is as- 
signed to travel over the road, examine its records, and 
determine what commodities are being loaded too light- 
ly and what shippers are not utilizing the full capacity 
of the freight cars made available to them. Upon the 
completion of this investigation, the agent brings his 
findings to the attention of railway officers and em- 
ployees as a group, pointing out the direct benefits 
which they can secure through proper loading of cars. 

The results of these investigations, in many instances, 
are illuminating. A few examples of light loading and 
the results obtained through the correction of this con- 
dition may be interesting. 


More Revenue Per Car 


A large receiver of flour in New England, when in- 
terviewed on the matter of heavier loading of cars as- 
signed to him, promised to take it up with the shippers. 
A later check indicated that the loadings from one ship- 
per had been increased from 58,980 lb. per car to 73,- 
500 Ib. per car, with an increase in revenue per car 
of $14.24. Another shipper increased the loading from 
59,200 Ib. per car to 74,025 lb. per car, with an increase 
in revenue per car of $81.43. The movement of flour 
from a mill in the middle west to a large chain store 
in New England was increased from an average of 58,- 
980 Ib. per car to 72,030 lb. per car, an increase of 
6% tons, and an increase in revenue per car of $41.24. 
A large shipper of flour in Minnesota, shipping to its 
own warehouses, was found to be loading 49,300 Ib. 
per car, regardless of the size of the car furnished. 
This shipper was prevailed upon to issue instructions to 
the effect that all .80,000-lb. capacity cars should be 
loaded to 89,000 Ibs., and all 100,000-lb. capacity cars 
should be loaded to 110,000 Ib. Under the new loading 
arrangement, this tonnage is moving in less than half as 
many cars as were previously required. 

Cement for use on a road construction project in 
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New England was moving 924 bags, or 87,780 lb., to 
the car. The contractor on this job agreed to increase 
his cement orders to 1,200 bags at a time, and these 
were moved 114,000 Ib. to the car, an increase of 13 
tons per car. A receiver of cement in the southwest 
had been taking loads averaging 76,000 lb. He was 
persuaded to increase his loads to 95,000 Ib., increas- 
ing the revenue per car by $16.15. Under the old sys- 
tem of loading, the movement had amounted to 35 cars 
per month. Heavier loading has eliminated one car 
out of every five. 

A large corporation receiving 1,000,000 tons of coal 
a year from one shipper was shown that, if all cars 
were loaded as heavily as one which was discovered 
in the car service agent’s check, the elimination of 2,- 
553 cars in a year would be possible. This was done. 
A company in the middle west, receiving about 6,000 
cars of coal a year, was able to reduce its car require- 
ments by 5 per cent through better utilization of car 
capacity. 


Shippers Accept Suggestions 


Bulk corn meal and corn cake moving to a receiver 
in Tennessee had been averaging from 65,000 lb. to 
70,000 Ib. per car. Upon solicitation, the receiver in- 
structed the shipper to load the cars to their full cu- 
bical capacity, which gave a load of approximately 
82,000 lb. This has resulted in an increase in revenue 
per car of $25.46. A soap manufacturer had been re- 
ceiving bulk salt averaging 90,641 Ib. per car. The 
loadings were increased to 110,000 per car, increasing 
the earnings per car by $34.85. A New York shipper 
of salt, loading 3 cars a week, increased the loading 
from 60,000 Ib. to 80,000 Ib. per car. This increase 
in loading of 10 tons per car meant an increase in rev- 
enue per car of $51. 

The loading of cast iron pipe was increased from 
49,829 lb. to 82,111 Ib. in a movement into the south- 
west. This was a contract movement of 25,000 tons, 
and the average revenue per car was increased $193.85. 
A consignee in the middle west was receiving sugar at 
the rate of two cars per day, loaded 600 bags, or 60,- 
450 Ib., to the car. This receiver instructed the ship- 
per to load future shipments 800 bags, of 80,600 Ib. to 
the car, and the increase in revenue per car was $113.96. 
A receiver of galvanized wire in the southwest had been 
receiving cars loaded to about 50,000 Ib. After solici- 
tation, this consignee instructed the shipper to load the 
cars to 90,000 Ib., which brought an increase in revenue 
of between $250 and $300 per car. A brick company 
holding a contract to ship 3,500,000 brick to one con- 
signee at one destination agreed to load his cars to 
capacity. Cars of 100,000 lb. capacity were loaded to 
122,500 lb., earning a revenue per car approximately 
$150 in excess of the revenue which would have been 
obtained if the cars had been loaded as lightly as they 
had been in the past. More than 100 cars were saved 
in this one instance. 

Several roads have found out in dollars and cents 
what heavier loading means. On the Missouri Pacific, 
the average load per car was 31.53 tons in 1929, and 
32.51 tons in 1930, an increase of 0.98 tons per car. 
This was equivalent to a saving of 24,983 cars, 8,674,097 
car miles, and 190,830,147 gross ton miles. The saving 
in transportation expense was $132,937, the saving in 
per diem, $202,997, or a total of $335,934. The II- 
linois Central, by increasing its loadings one ton per 
car, saved $570,823 in 1930. This figure is based upon 
294, 186 car days at $1.00 a day, and a saving in trans- 
portation expense, at the rate of 1.03 mills per gross ton 
mile, on 268,579,593 gross ton miles, of $276,637. 
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Increased loadings depend upon three interested par- 
ties, the shipper, the receiver, and the railroad. Of the 
three, the shipper probably exerts the largest influence, 
He controls the actual loading of the car. He is gov- 
erned at times by what the buyer orders, but even this 
obstacle can frequently be overcome to the advantage 
of both the shipper and the receiver. That the shipper 
needs to be more vigilant in loading cars is indicated by 
numerous instances of light loading developed in the 
investigations of the Car Service division where the 
matter is entirely in the shipper’s hands; for example, 
in shipments from factory to warehouse. Investiga- 
tions have also revealed instances where minimum ship- 
ments are made to consumers who would prefer maxi- 
mum car loads. 

From the standpoint of receivers of freight, in- 
vestigations have shown that, without materially 
increasing inventories, receivers have it~ within 
their control very greatly to increase the tonnage de- 
livered on their orders. Specifying full carloads on 
commodities received daily, or at frequent intervals, 
has been found practicable and has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings in demurrage, switching, and unload- 
ing costs, as well as relief in congested terminals. 

As the direct beneficiaries of heavier loading, the 
railroads, according to the Car Service division, should 


.set an example, when buying materials in carload quan- 


tities, by specifying maximum instead of minimum 
quantities, wherever this is practicable. Commercial 
tonnage under the control of the carrier, such as cargoes 
received at ship side, can ordinarily be handled in full 
carloads, but instances of light loading due to inat- 
tention are not infrequent. 


What Railways Can Do 


The Car Service division has recommended certain 
steps which any railroad can take and which have been 
found effective in bringing about heavier loading of 
cars. The first recommendation is that agents be re- 
quired to abstract, on a form to be provided, the names 
of all carload shippers at their respective stations, who 
in a period of 30 days have shipped to the same re- 
ceiver at the same destination four or more carloads 
of the same commodity, and likewise to report the names 
of all receivers at their respective stations, who in a 
30-day period have received from the same shipper 
at the same point of origin four or more carloads of 
the same commodity. 

The Car Service division further recommends a 
closer contact between the executive and supervisory 
forces through conferences devoted to the study of 
heavier loading. It also recommends the organization 
of special committees on heavier loading on each di 
vision, so that there will be an opportunity for close 
study of the traffic originated on the line. ; 

Traffic representatives on and off the line can be ot 
material assistance in the heavier loading campaign. 
They know of large movements in advance and can ac- 
quaint shippers with the advisability of heavier load- 
ing of cars. One suggested method of securing the 
co-operation of traffic representatives is to establish 
an efficiency rating for them, based on tonnage secured 
per car, rather than on gross tonnage, total revenue 
or total number of cars, as is sometimes the practice. 
Safeguards could be set up, of course, to prevent the 
intensive solicitation of heavy tonnage, light revenue 
traffic to the detriment of light tonnage, heavy revenue 
movements. 

The purchases and stores departments should be held 
accountable for maximum loading of all company ma- 
terial. Reports of movements of company material 
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should be available for examination by those supervis- 
ing heavier loadings. These reports should be made by 
the purchasing department and should not be left to 
chance checks disclosing underloading of material for 
company use. 

The car distributor is an important man in any effort 
toward the heavier loading of cars. Where a movement 
of freight is relatively constant, the car distributor is 
in a position to assign to it equipment large enough to 
accomplish the movement in the minimum number of 
fully-loaded cars. 


N. Y. Fuel Hearings 
Enter Second Week 


EW YORK hearings in connection with the 
N Interstate Commerce Commission’s investiga- 

tion of railway fuel practices (Ex Parte 104, 
part 1) entered their second week on February 9; 
Examiner C. W. Berry is presiding while the examina- 
tion of carrier witnesses is being conducted by Attorney 
M. C. List. Six of the New England roads which 
responded at the opening sessions reported in the Rail- 
way Age of February 6 were followed in turn by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, the New York, 
Ontario & Western, the New York, Central, the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, the Delaware & Hudson and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Following the same general plan of presentation which 
was outlined in last week’s issue, C. E. Smith, vice- 
president in charge of purchases of the New Haven, 
outlined the fuel buying policies of that road. . Mr. 
Smith revealed that the annual bill of the New Haven 
for all coal purchased has been reduced from approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 in 1922 and $13,000,000 in 1923 to 
$4,700,000 in 1931. This record, the witness said was 
due to several things, among which he listed: Better 
service at the mines, i.e., better preparation of coal; 
better locomotives and expenditures for modern fuel 
saving devices on locomotives ; better supervision of fire- 
men and better operation which permits trains to get 
over the road faster and thus produce the same number 
of gross ton-miles while burning coal for fewer hours. 
In 1923 the New Haven system average was 237.1 
pounds of coal per thousand gross ton-miles while in 


_1931 it was 121.2. 


As a result of analyses and road tests over a period 
of years, Mr. Smith continued, the New Haven has 
determined that coal from the Island Creek, Fair- 
mont and Greensburg districts is suitable for its use; 
at present it is getting coal from three mines, one in 
the Fairmont district in West Virginia, one in the 
Greensburg district and one in the Scott’s Run field of 
the Fairmont district on the Monongahela. The New 
Haven, it developed, buys a portion of its coal on the 
basis of competitive bids received in accordance with 
the provisions of the Clayton Act. This is because a 
director of the New Haven is interested in the New 
England Coal & Coke Company. Contracts for supply- 
ing the remainder of the requirements are parceled out 
among New England coal dealers who are shippers of 
commercial coal over the New Haven. In this latter 
connection, Mr. Smith explained, monthly reports of 
commercial shipments are solicited and, while no set 
traffic yardstick enters the allocations, an understanding 
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is reached as to where each shipper stands. Both com- 
petitive and non-competitive traffic is considered since. 
the witness held, virtually, all coal traffic is now com- 
petitive when highway and waterway carriers are con- 
sidered. As to this policy, Mr. Smith concluded, the 
New Haven feels that “if it doesn’t cost anything in 
quality or price it is right to work with those who work 
with us.” 

The New York, Ontario & Western, having invited 
bids from a list of approved mines, usually accepts the 
lowest bid offered by a satisfactory mine. This road, 
however, uses a certain amount of anthracite from the 
mines of the Scranton Coal Company, and O. & W. 
subsidiary. The entire output of the Scranton Coal 
Company mines is purchased by a coal dealer but the 
railroad accepts from this dealer certain accumulations 
of coal which is unsalable in the commercial market. 

W. C. Bower, vice-president in charge of purchases 
and stores, was the New York Central witness; his 
testimony related also to the Michigan Central, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Indiana 
Harbor Belt and the Chicago River & Indiana. The 
New York Central buys the bulk of its fuel from mines 
located on its own lines and allocates orders on the 
basis of commercial coal traffic received. Mr. Bower’s 
testimony in this connection was substantially the same 
as that given by him in I. C. C. 22,455, Reciprocity in 
Purchasing and Routing, and reported in issues of the 
Railway Age during March, 1931. Briefly, the New 
York Central sends out itiquiries and then fixes a uni- 
form price that it will pay for coal from each pro- 
ducing district. The total fuel requirements are then 
allocated among the nine major districts on the New 
York Central lines and the district quota is broken 
down into individual orders on the basis of commercial 
coal traffic received. If, for example, 50 cars of fuel 
were to be bought in a district, an operator who had 
shipped 10 per cent of the commercial coal from that 
district would be entitled to a New York Central fuel 
order for five cars. No yearly contracts have been 
entered into by the New York Central since 1926; fuel 
is supplied on monthly shipping orders. 

With reference to the price which the New York 
Central pays for its fuel, Mr. Bower conceded that 
commercial buyers and other railroads have purchased 
the same coals at a lower figure. He explained, how- 
ever that the New York Central, being interested in the 
welfare of its coal operators, desires to pay a fair price 
which contemplates a fair profit for the producer; he 
did not think that under present production schedules 
the operators were making a profit on New York Cen- 
tral fuel orders. The New York Central, he con- 
tinued, does not take the output of mines nor any part 
thereof; its price is based on low bids submitted by 
operators who, in framing their bids, had the propor- 
tionate distribution policy in mind. Orders at present 
are in effect for as little as one-tenth of a car a day; 
in the Clearfield district producers receive such an 
order if they ship 17,000 tons of commercial coal a 
year. In other districts no order for less than one- 
fourth of a car a day is in effect. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, its witness revealed, 
follows the same general policy as the New York Cen- 
tral with respect to selection, inspection and pricing its 
fuel but an operator must be a shipper of 100,000 tons 
of commercial coal a year over the P. & L. E. to be- 
come eligible for a fuel order. Final cross-examination 
of Mr. Bower was deferred until his appearance at the 
Chicago hearings on March 22 and meanwhile the New 
York Central will revise in certain respects its re- 
sponse to the I. C. C. questionnaire of August 5, 1931. 





More Support For New Section 15a 


Commissioner Eastman furnishes detailed estimate 






of recapture liability 


By Harold F. Lane 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 


state and foreign commerce on the Eastman- 

Rayburn bill to substitute a “flexible” rule of 
rate-making for the “fair return may be” rule of Sec- 
tion 15a were scheduled to be concluded by the end of 
this week. The committee does not expect to begin its 
executive sessions for the purpose of drafting a bill, 
after making selections from the various verbal amend- 
ments suggested by interested organizations, until after 
the record of the hearings has been printed, but it ex- 
pects to revise Section 15a at this session of Congress 
and hopes also to pass a bus bill and the Rayburn bill to 
enlarge the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over acquisitions of railways. Hearings on the 
latter bill will begin next W ednesday. The committee 
probably will not take up at this session the investigation 
of competing forms of transportation recommended by 
the commission. 

After further questioning of Commissioner Eastman 
on Tuesday the committee planned to hear representa- 
tives of the electric railways and also of the Railway 
Business Association and the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad and Public Utility Securities, who 
have joined with the Association of Railway Executives, 
the American Short Line Railroad Association, the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners in ex- 
pressing general approval of the bill provided it is 
made to include retroactive repeal of the recapture pro- 
visions. The security owners’ organization is the suc- 
cessor to the association which was largely responsible 
for the form in which Section 15a was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1920. 

So much unanimity has already been expressed as 
to the general purport of the language to be used in 
laying down a legislative policy to guide the commis- 
sion that very little remains to be said on that point. 
The only direct criticism of the language of H.R. 7117 
expressed by any of the organizations was that of John 
E. Benton, representing the state commissions, who ob- 
jected to any specific reference in the bill to the neces- 
sity for maintaining the credit of the railroads, although 
the commission of the shippers’ league had emphasized 
the importance of including a definite recognition of 
that factor. However, Alfred P. Thom, general coun- 
sel for the Association of Railway Executives, said he 
was perfectly willing to leave out the word “credit” and 
make the need of the public for transportation the cri- 
terion rather than the need of the railroads for revenues, 
because it is axiomatic that adequate transportation 
cannot indefinitely be maintained on inadequate rev- 
enues. 

Comparatively little objection to revision of the rate 
rule has been indicated by members of the committee 
and if that were the only question involved it probably 
would not take long to agree on a bill or to put it 
through the House and Senate. In fact it would un- 
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doubtedly take far less time and effort than were re- 
quired to obtain the enactment of 15a in the first place, 
at a time when the railroads were earning no net at all, 
or than have been required to keep Congress from re- 
pealing it outright on several occasions in the past. 


Recapture Sums Still Dubious Estimates 


The other question involved is whether the recapture 
provisions shall be repealed retroactively or only for 
the future and the first impression of many members 
of Congress has undoubtedly been that if any railroad 
has been so fortunate as to earn more than 6 per cent 
it is not entitled to much sympathy. But when they 
are shown, as the House cominittee has been shown, 
that most of the alleged recapture liability is still in the 
stage of an estimate, based on a valuation formula of 
the commission’s that still bristles with questions not 
yet passed upon by a court, and that much of the money 
has already been consumed in meeting deficits for later 
years, the matter is likely to take on ‘another aspect. 

Chairman Couzens of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, which during the last session of Con- 
gress was the silent forum for a written debate be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commission, the rail- 
roads, the shippers, the State Commissioners, and Don- 
ald R. Richberg on the bill proposed by Senator Howell 
as a substitute for 15a, has expressed himself as being 
opposed to any retroactive repeal of recapture, although 
he said he had an open mind as to its repeal for the 
future. 

Also, the influence of the President of the United 
States may be expected to have some effect if the bill 
is sent over to the Senate from a Democratic House, 
as it is apparently now to be understood that he knew 
what he was talking about when he recommended a 
revision of the laws regulating transportation in his 
annual message without indicating what kind of re- 
vision he had in mind. 

It has been suggested that the railroads, in ac-’ 
quiescing in the commission’s proposed substitute, are 
trading a blank check so far as rate-making is concerned 
for freedom from recapture liability, but on the other 
hand it has also been suggested that the general lan- 
guage of H.R. 7117 is about as definite as a percentage 

‘as nearly as may be” on a valuation which they have 
not yet got and which has been proceeding along lines 
they have bitterly criticized. If the $378,000,000 of 
estimated recapture of which they are to be relieved is 
“stage money,” the $137,000,000 they have been re- 
quired to expend for valuation is not, and either sum 
is more than they have ever collected in rates that could 
be attributed very directly to 15a. 

The prompt acquiescence by the railroads in a rule 
of rate-making which has seemingly emanated chiefly 
from the National Industrial Traffic League and Com- 
missioner Eastman came as something of a surprise 
to many who had followed closely the arguments of 
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railroad lawyers in rate cases before the commission 
and in the recent western grain rate case in the courts, 
but it is not inconsistent with the position which has 
been taken by Mr. Thom before Congressional com- 
mittees on the various bills that have been introduced 
since 1920 to repeal 15a. Neither is it much more 
startling than the sudden abandonment by the commis- 
sion of its rate base plan, which it had recommended in 
its annual report in December, and which was em- 
bodied in H.R. 7116. 

In other words, in the long and stormy controversy 
over 15a since 1920, just as in the controversy over an- 
other law in which Congress unsuccessfully attempted 
to express a constitutional amendment in terms of a 
statutory percentage, there have been advocates of re- 
peal and advocates of modification and the revisionists 
have been given an opportunity in the growing realiza- 
tion of the grotesque results of the operation of the 
recapture plan. It is understood that the position taken 
by Mr. Thom at the hearing was authorized by the 
executives’ association a long time ago. 

Probably there will be some to rise and declare that 
the railroads are losing their interest in valuation be- 
cause of the prospect of falling prices that might carry 
the cost of reproduction below the investment level. 
The fact remains, however, that they have never asked 
for rates so high as would have been required to pro- 
duce a fair return on value in the years when prices 
were highest although they have continued to fight for 
an adequate valuation and they have declined to accept 
the commission’s suggestion that investment be adopted 
asarate base. Recapture therefore seems to have been 
the rock on which the whole scheme of 15a has been 
wrecked, although there have also been indications that 
the commission felt that the law set too high a standard 
unless it were treated as a maximum, because it has 
finally reached a stage where the commission is trying 
to collect alleged excess earnings that in most instances 
have long since been swallowed up in deficiencies if 
not actual deficits. 

In concluding his statement before the committee on 
February 5, Mr. Thom submitted a copy of the bill, 
H.R. 7117, on which he had pasted all the changes in 
language he would propose, including a sentence in the 
rate-making rule which he had not previously men- 
tioned, and also his proposed changes in the provisions 
repealing the recapture clauses and the valuation act, 
which is section 19a of the present law. 


Amendments Proposed by Mr. Thom 


The rate making provision in the new Section 15a 
as proposed by Mr. Thom is given in an editorial else- 
where in this issue. In addition, the bill, in Mr. Thom’s 
opinion, should provide as follows: 


_In years when the net railway operating income of any car- 
rier exceeds six per cent of its property investment account, 
one-half of the excess over that percentage shall be preserved 
by it in cash or in liquid form for use in years when its net 
railway operating income falls below six per cent of such 
Property investment account; provided, that no carrier shall 
’ required to make any such reserve of cash or assets in 
liquid form in any year unless, in that year, its net railway 
operating income is more than sufficient to provide for its 
fixed charges; provided further, that after such reserve fund 
has been accumulated and maintained at an amount equal to 
ve per cent of its property investment account, the remainder 
Or its net railway operating income may be used by it for 
any lawful purpose. 

On and after the effective date of this Act, all moneys 
which were recoverable by and payable to the United States 
or to the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the pro- 
visions of paragraphs (5) or (6) of section 15a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as heretofore existing, shall cease to be 
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payable to and recoverable by the United States or by the 
Commission, and all proceedings pending for the recovery 
of any such moneys shall be terminated. 

The commission would be required to liquidate the 
general railroad contingent fund within sixty days after 
the passage of the act. Other provisions he favored 
are as follows: 

“All requirements and restrictions imposed by the pro- 
visions of paragraphs (6), (7), and (8) of section 15a as to 
the one-half of the excess earnings, as defined therein, which 


a carrier is permitted to retain, are hereby removed and re- 
pealed. 
“That section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 


amended June 10, 1921, be, and it is hereby, further amended 
by striking out subdivision (b) of paragraph (6) and lettering 
as (b) the next succeeding subdivision, which is now let- 
tered (c). 

“That section 19a of said Act be, and it is hereby, repealed. 
The Commission shall carefully preserve in its archives all 
documents and papers connected with work so far done ‘by 
it under said section and shall hereafter keep itself informed 
of all new construction, extensions, improvements, additions, 
betterments, and retirements and of all changes in investment 
therein.” 


Valuation Not Necessary to Security Regulation 


Replying to the suggestion that a valuation would 
be needed by the commission in regulation of security 
issues, Mr. Thom said that it needs no such elaborate 
valuation as is required by 19a and that this is proved 
by the fact that it has been regulating all security issues 
of the roads since February, 1920, without the aid of 
this valuation “because the valuation has not yet been 
made.” 

The cost of the valuation work from 1913 up to the 
end of 1931, Mr. Thom said, was $177,927,793, of which 
$40,148,906 represented the cost to the government and 
$137,778,886 the cost to the carriers. His proposal was 
that the valuation work should be stopped. “So far as I 
know,” he said, “its only office would be in confiscation 
cases. The commission would have an inventory of the 
carrier property up to date and there would be no 
dispute as to what the property was; only as to the 
value and that must be determined by the courts. I 
don’t see how any interest of the government or the 
carriers would be prejudiced.” In reply to a question 
Mr. Thom said that the difference between his sugges- 
tion and that of the commission was that his amend- 
ment would not require the commission to complete 
its original valuation. Asked how long that would 
take, he said he did not know but that if recapture 
should be continued the commission will never com- 
plete its valuations because it would have to have a 
valuation for every year. “The commission has a very 
satisfactory survey of the relation between capitaliza- 
tion and value,” he said, “which was the original pur- 
pose of the valuation act.” 

Mr. Thom said he did not think there can be such a 
thing as unreasonable earnings from reasonable rates 
because if a road earns large profits from reasonable 
rates it is attributable to the quantity of service it 
renders rather than to the rates and he asked the com- 
mittee to give careful consideration to this. When he 
pointed out that the roads in the Pocahontas region 
had been prosperous because of their large and increas- 
ing volume of traffic, Representative Gillen said that this 
had made him wonder if there was not some virtue in 
recapture after all, because the Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio can haul coal to Chicago from 
Charleston, W.V., at a cost 50 per cent less than that 
of the roads that carry it from Terre Haute. Assum- 
ing that the recapture fund were available, he said, 
would it not be equitable if the Pocahontas roads, 
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against which the commission has recapture claims 
amounting to about $100,000,000, were required to dis- 
tribute that to the weaker roads. If they were to re- 
tain it he said they would be enabled to give a superior 
service. Mr. Thom said that in the first place the 
question as to whether those roads will owe the gov- 
ernment that much will not be settled for years, be- 
cause of the great differences between them and the 
commission as to the valuation, but that superior serv- 
ice should not be withheld simply because some other 
section of the country cannot serve so well. He said 
he thought the proper remedy would be to ask the com- 
mission to fix the proper differential, as was done in the 
lake cargo coal case. However, he asked that the 
main question be not lost sight of, that to attempt to 
collect the recapture money would cause great injury. 
Mr. Gillen later explained that the actual rate from 
Charleston to Chicago was higher than that from Terre 
Haute but that the rate per ton per mile was 6.36 mills 
from Charleston and 9.4 mills from Terre Haute. 


Some Roads Prefer Present Rate Rule 


Returning to the discussion of the rate-making rule 
Mr. Thom said that the railroads are not in entire 
agreement and that “a very substantial element value 
the present rule very highly” and that he was not in a 
position to say that they are in favor of the proposed 
new rule of rate-making unless the recapture clauses 
are repealed retroactively. “The rate-making rule and 
the recapture repeal are inter-related so far as my 
statement and my authority are concerned,” he said, 
“and I am proposing a homogeneous system of regula- 
tion.” 

When he submitted his proposed amendment to re- 
quire any road that earns more than 6 per cent to pre- 
serve one-half the excess in cash or liquid form in a 
reserve fund for use in years when its net falls below 
6 per cent Mr. Thom said he had submitted it to some 
of his clients but not to all, and that although he had 
found no dissent he was not authorized to present it 
on behalf of all the railroads. He said the idea had 
been suggested by the commission both in its recent 
rate decision and in its annual report to Congress and 
that he believed the commission’s position to be a sound 
one. Chairman Rayburn asked if the proposal to base 
this reserve fund on property investment would not 
get back to the complications which had caused the 
commission to say that 15a was an impossible rule. 
Mr. Thom replied that he did not think so. He pointed 
out that this was a proposal to deal with the railroad’s 
own money and also that the amount of net and the 
property investment are definitely shown in the reports, 
so that merely an inspection of the accounts would be 
required to enforce it. 


Short Lines Urge Recapture Repeal 


Officers and members of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association appeared on February 4 to urge 
repeal of the recapture provisions and expressed ap- 
proval in principle of the rate-making rule proposed in 
H. R. 7117. They presented resolutions adopted at a 
largely attended meeting of short lines held the day 
before, in part as follows: 


Inasmuch as the recapture provisions of Section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act have not only proven utterly use- 
less to the necessitous railroads for which they were intended, 
but, to the contrary, are a cloud upon the financial integrity 
of all the railroads and if enforced would result in ruin to 
such short and weak railroads as are subject to the payment 
of recapturable excess, it is therefore the sense of this con- 
vention that all of the recapture provisions of Section 15a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act should be repealed and de- 
clared of no force or effect from the effective date of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 
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Bird M. Robinson, president of the association, said 
that in 1919 the late S. Davies Warfield, president of 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties, which had originated the plan of 15a, had first 
asked and then attempted to force the association to 
support the plan on the ground that would be of benefit 
to the short lines, but that they had found it to be a 
“delusion and a snare” and had declined to do so. To 
show the heavy expense imposed upon short lines by 
the recapture valuation and earnings examinations he 
said that replies received from 144 short lines to a ques- 
tionnaire showed that the commission’s representatives 
had spent 38,342 man-days and the roads 34,850 man- 
days and $284,164 in ascertaining the amount due. He 
said that if the earnings of the short lines were to be 
averaged for the period not a cent would be recaptur- 
able and he thought the same statement would be true 
for all roads. 

Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the association, said 
that the association favors H. R. 7117 provided the re- 
peal of recapture is made retroactive, and to indicate 
that the law had not worked out as intended he showed 
that of the 97 roads that have made some payments to 
the contingent fund, mostly under protest, only 11 were 
Class I roads and they were roads of generally less 
than 500 miles. Not a single representative Class I 
road has paid anything into the fund, he said, and the 
only case in which the commission has issued a final 
order against a Class I road, that of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, is in court. He also filed 
a statement showing the claims that have been made by 
the commission in 105 recapture cases in tentative re- 
ports and three final decisions, making a total of $43,- 
000,000, of which over $15,000,000 represents its claim 
against the Norfolk & Western, and said that none of 
these reports showed an excess for each year for any 
road. The recapture fund in possession of the com- 
mission now is about $13,000,000, of which about 
$3,000,000 represents interest, but it is not being used 
and the trust for which it was created has absolutely 
failed. The only possible beneficiaries are the neces- 
sitous carriers, many of which have contributed to the 
fund but could not borrow from it if more money were 
available because they could not furnish adequate 
security and if they could they could borrow elsewhere 
for less than 6 per cent. 

Representative Hoch, who had been persistent in 
asking the various witnesses if the roads in the recapture 
class had not paid dividends for some of the years for 
which they are now asking that recapture be repealed, 
showed great interest in the figures for the Norfolk & 
Western in the list and asked if that road had not paid 
dividends. He read from an investors’ manual that 
it had earned from 14 to 25 per cent on its stock and 
asked Mr. Cain to furnish its percentage on value. 
When he kept asking Mr. Cain if he thought such a 
road should have its recapture “remitted” Mr. Cain 
finally replied that “it is generally known that the Nor- 
folk & Western is perhaps the most prosperous road in 
the country” and that it was not in the class of roads 
for which he was speaking. 

Several other representatives of short lines against 
which the commission has set up recapture claims for 
one or more years also testified to show that any excess 
had been more than offset in other years. 

Representative Kerr, of North Carolina, created 
some diversion by asking repeal of the recapture pro- 
visions so that the commission could return some $32,- 
000 it has recaptured from the Warrenton Railroad, a 
three-mile line built by the town of Warrenton, N. C., in 
the eighties to connect it with the Seaboard Air Line. 
Asked if the road had not earned in excess of 6 pet 
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cent he replied, “Oh, yes,” but that this is a railroad 
that “belongs to the people.” He said the town had 
issued $11,000 of bonds and some families had sub- 
scribed $3,000 to the stock to build the road originally 
and it has paid for itself and returned $160,740 to its 
owners since 1909, practically supporting the town, 
which now owns $50,000 stock while the three families 
have $16,000 of stock. He made the point that the re- 
capture money was merely impounded in the Treasury, 
and that the big railroads had not paid because of the 
time required to complete their valuations, whereas 
the commission could value this road in “fifteen or 
twenty minutes.” Chairman Rayburn remarked that this 
was the only ray of hope as to a railroad he had heard 
for some time but Representative Kerr feared the trucks 
and buses would soon put the road out of business. 


Revised Estimate of Recapture Liability 


A revised estimate of the recapture liability of 90 
Class I roads, 138 Class II roads, 134 Class III roads 
and 84 switching and terminal companies for the period 
1920 to 1930 was furnished by Commissioner Eastman 
on February 9, which makes a total of $361,465,815. 
He said that the previous estimate of $378,000,000 had 
been more carefully checked, and that while the commis- 
sion had felt that the detailed figures ought not to be 
made public because they represented “mere estimates” 
and were ‘‘very rough” in many instances, the testimony 
of other witnesses had indicated that there had been 
some “leaks” and that the list of all roads which it is 
estimated may have recapture liability would be fur- 
nished to the committee to be made public by it if it so 
decided. It includes $336,443,378 for the Class I roads, 
$15,929,742 for the Class II roads, $2,259,036 for Class 
III roads, and $6,833,659 for switching and terminal 
companies not included in the Class I list. 

Explaining the method of estimating the liability Mr. 
Eastman said that the method rejected by the court in 
the O’Fallon case had been used to a large extent. 
“When information in the files of the commission per- 
mits recapture liability has been based upon a value de- 
termined by according equal weight to original cost of 
structures, estimated if not known, and their cost of re- 
production, with depreciation deducted and value of 
land and working capital added. If this information is 
not available, the value is found by adding to the single 
sum value, less working capital, shown in the final or 
tentative valuation reports under Section 19a, the net 
cost of additions and betterments with adjustments for 
property changes from year to year, plus working capital 
not in excess of the cash and materials and supplies as 
reported by the carrier. In the absence of any basic 
valuation data the book investment less depreciation is 
taken as the estimate of value. Generally the carriers’ 
reported net railway operating income has been used in 
these computations.” He referred to the first method 
as that used in the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac case and, to show the difference between that and 
the O’Fallon method, said that if it were applied to the 
reports of the Florida East Coast and Seaboard Air 
Line, which have an estimated liability of about a mil- 
lion dollars each, the liability would be wiped out. The 
commission’s forces are also working out an estimate of 
the excess earnings on the basis of an average for the 
entire period of 11 years which will be submitted later. 
The recapture liability estimate as presented for the 
Class I roads was as follows: 

Chesapeake & Ohio 


eS EO Eee a aie 42,106,462 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern 


-Missabe & Northern 1111112222220 25,462,836 
St. Louis-San Francisco ...........ccccccccsces 19,556,512 
SCSI NUMMER cso: /e:yracdisie'sisia:s< a's: erordierhibreroeraid 15,838,881 
PONE COMMGGIN sooo. 50.6650 6. Saiciard vrs vanten eee 13,749,555 
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I ie I RY sa eincc ccc anes soseuee us 11,370,624 
Atchison, Topeka @ Santa Fe 2... .cccessesecccs 11,015,315 
Pe RIE MONIES ido ang: 010.650.500.400" Wises 0 0.0188 9,722,431 
ee eer er ret err ee 9,374,365 
New York, Ciricage @ St. Louis ......csccesses 8,817,555 
NN I fied orc at antlok ace alecainig AU Chk aioe 40 Gre 8,363,047 
I ITIRNB o5 occ ceecccccecccoeses 7,556,520 
EEA ESCORT ee ae tpn oe eee 7,364,770 
EN ia oie 556-6 br nse 4,00 44-6 <Ge ie es eee nia ee 5,241,114 
Pere teas 7210 uk iad is) gin 6’ \e e'0r8 64-6) 6:60 4,933,075 
Dermal feemac. OF St. Lewts .cccccccccccncces 4,893,664 
Se ee rene ty re 4,842,577 
DE ED nw ha sno weme Cob eeuscceeeusrwes 4,183,231 
Bletrett. “Weteda Be Tete oncc cc ccccccccccvess 3,969,082 
Re Pils pianeercioynia) din os +044 oie 0 wit 3,814,226 
ee Ee rer eee 3,712,402 
Chicago River & Indiana, etc. ............c0c00. 3,360,573 
Pe Oe BU EI oo ocean ose wer se aciceewes 3,319,671 
I NE 6200s arcade sig\s'a:uid-e.0 eer ediere oe" 3,211,587 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac ......... 2,891,766 
SEE, DE IE no og wks oclerénn wean ecw ve 2,476,627 
0 MARRS D6 Ee eee nee 2,367,155 
ee ie. O GE CUBED ook. os ccc ncecwecoasece 2,363,800 
Detroit @ Toledo Shore Line .......cccsesesess 2,270,903 
eS aa er eee 2,094,974 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ........... 1,966,710 
St. LGUs SOUCNWeRGEN cock cece cecccvcccece 1,955,924 
CO Eee ee er eee 1,771,576 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient ................ 1,771,437 
I I sc resecigie areiaisas 4:6 10°44 wo r0.o.e! "baie 1,728,456 
BNE ONE I ooo aic.oie.e ove ose viewaceane 1,670,203 
I oa oc oyac ine puelinin esto. 6:6: 0-44'68 1,549,885 
emg Ge Mew Tmpland ......0ccccccceccscocce 1,425,271 
oe ic hrg a ahs. 4rccesk ac 06s ea ie 1,361,293 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ................ 1,263,075 
A Ee ee 1,213,479 
Lo eee ee 1,201,965 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ............. - 1,185,785 
Chicago & Illinois Midland .................00. 1,143,707 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western .................. 1,107,024 
PROTO Te ONEIOOEE ccivincerescis so acid cenececceeee's 1,096,453 
Sa NE IRIE O85. «,0.cnaieis  'viel s.e.a'e'4 4:6 1,094,540 
MONE sc .sa ogiia'-. 956-Se van wa ew eb 944,670 
ee OS eee 913,743 
Brooklyn ‘East. District Terminal .............. 864,524 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming .................. 834,114 
MONON MIN aac a Vo hing ac takin acid <0 05 00% o°6 4:0'4°" 0180 782,730 
POONER Oe POUR MIO, oicccc ices cecevscecesie 709,848 
2 a ee oer eee 703,801 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia .................. 685,850 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ............. 639,160 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown ................ 527,931 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ...................... 517,797 
Lehigh & Hudson River ...... REN Oe ae eS 510,516 
EQUMNGRE CE PORWREEE 6.6.66ce-6sscccisewescasceese 487,002 
SSMNENIS: TW RCMNC GO isle sc cckceccocees ae eRe 452,089 
Western Ry. GF Alabama. .......c.cccsccecesecis 417,717 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis .............. 414,394 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh .............. 402,83 
SE PEE iti lecicccc cs paseeekicee@eeese, 385,925 
New Orleans Great Northern .................. 325,408 
SEPT Ue NIN, ach case senile bA-%G-0 ee eure ceieee 319,960 
MN tee ebareiad a aist adie Sie tasatesa ase. 5 Saves o's na pieie wie sie e'aiain 222,616 
pe eee ae 222,226 
pe eee 186,139 
Monongahela Connecting ............... 000000 167,543 
NTI NO oo eces aide xseseee eo. ieee. oe 160,165 
Louisville & Nashville... ccccccccsccececs 149,592 
International Great Northern :................. 139,661 
Fee ee a ee 127,361 
Conemaugh @ Black Vick: .. 2... ..cesceccceees 122,056 
Pitteuurgn @ Shawenut ........0..ccccccccccccces 74,510 
Bullalo @ Saequenenne .........ccccscccecccces 66,891 
Newburgh & South Shore ...............0c000e 61,132 
El Paso & Southwestern .........cccccscasvccces 61,037 
aN MEI oP tc ct icc oA. voi% bie 9 desu 4 do 58,589 
Chicago, Terre Haute & S. E. ........cccccevce 57,062 
Po Gaia oiore elo a ols 6 a 06h 608066 gwh wnvon 53,252 
MIN 0515 ooo al ok ai  wielinicceiw Gale egies 46,708 
ek ee ee ee en ea ee 37,332 
SN TI sha oie: gists 6091 Wein o/d oibie ¥ @ 6b 5% wos 31,080 
Kansas, Oklahoma- & Gulf ..........cccccccces 12,873 
Charleston & Western Carolina ................ 7,331 
Green Bay & Western .......ccccccccccccccece 6,510 
NEM Rrra de ean pec eB cain Aas es vices Sic ecarC ib diese $336,443,378 


Over Three Years Required to 
Complete Recapture Program 


Commissioner Eastman mildly objected to Mr. Ben- 
ton’s statement that the commission had barely scraped 
the surface of its recapture work, but he said the Bureau 
of Valuation had estimated that the work could be com- 
pleted up to the end of 1930 by July 1, 1935, based on 
its present program, covering an estimated liability of 
$83,000,000 by the end of 1932, $139,000,000 by 1933 
and $143,000,000 by 1935. This, he said, is without 
making any allowance for litigation and he said he 
would be surprised if the questions involved could be 
covered in two or three test cases because there is a 
myriad of questions that can be raised and the Supreme 
Court seldom decides more than one point at a time. 
Mr. Eastman said that every tentative report served is a 
demand for the money unless the carrier protests and 
asks for a hearing but that the roads have not been ad- 
vised of the estimates. Nine reports have been made 
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final and 97 tentative reports have been served, including 
a total of $25,000,000, while 23, covering $26,000,000, 
are practically completed. So far an average of 4.7 
days has been required for hearings but the cases have 
involved the smaller roads. 

He also submitted in response to questions asked dur- 
ing his earlier testimony, a large amount of additional 
data for the roads controlled by the United States Steel 
Corporation or its subsidiaries, of which 15 are on the 
recapture list and 10 are not. The 15 on the list, 
which he said represent about 15 per cent of the total 
recapture liability, had paid $84,947,625 in dividends 
during the period, out of a net income of $173.174,155, 
and the Bessemer & Lake Erie had paid dividends in 
each year ranging from 150 to 500 per cent, while the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern had paid dividends each 
year ranging from 75 to 100 per cent. He pointed out 
that some of these roads are very much undercapitalized 
and that much of their property had been paid for out 
of surplus; also that they are able to handle a concen- 
trated traffic profitably at rates which sometimes cannot 
well be reduced because of the effect on other roads. If 
relieved from recapture, Mr. Eastman said, the steel cor- 
poration might be able to deal more generously with the 
railroads in the matter of the price of steel rails, which 
has remained constant since 1923 while many other prices 
have come down. Similar figures were also given for 
the Pocahontas district coal roads, showing that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in the period had paid $81,542,119 
in dividends, while the Hocking Valley had paid $7,947,- 
142, the Norfolk & Western $134,521,985, and the Vir- 
ginian $15,948,465. The Norfolk & Western had a cap- 
italization of $252,000,000 in 1930 as compared with the 
commission’s tentative valuation of $396,000,000. The 
tentative report shows excess earnings for it in all but 
three years of the period, while the estimate for the 
C. & O. shows an excess for each year except 1921 and 
1922. 

Mr. Eastman said that the figures submitted by S. T. 
Bledsoe showing the percentage earned by the railroads 
on the commission’s tentative valuation plus later in- 
vestment did not compare exactly with those of the 
commission and he submitted similar figures on three 
different bases. 

To show the great difference between the railroads 
and the commission as to valuation, Mr. Eastman said 
that the R. F. & P. had claimed a total value of $62,- 
000,00 for a year as to which the commission fixed the 
value at $30,000,000. He said Commissioner E, I. Lewis 
would appear before the committee to discuss the ques- 
tion of the proposed repeal of the valuation act and to 
say that the commission should keep equipped with suf- 
ficient valuation data to be able to present an adequate 
defense. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Single-Expansion Articulated Locomotive Built in January, 1931, by the Baldwin Locomotive Works—Equipped 
With the Emerson Water-Tube Firebox 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

January 30 again showed a slight decrease as com- 

pared with the week before. The total was 56l,- 
157 cars, which was 158,240 cars less than that for the 
corresponding week of last year and 337,678 cars less 
than that for 1930. Grain, livestock and coal showed 
slight increases as compared with the week before but 
other commodity classifications showed reductions. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, January 30, 1932 








Districts 1932 1931 1930 
enced eendmbeke Wwe Cecmncun we’ 128,111 163,040 210,772 
ED a it ae y cna naaka walmart baaKid 111,441 149,057 183,796 
IN os lk Saab «acnrebainia camer vere 34,035 43,083 59,683 
I aie serena gi ng aa aware aiares bw ees 87,285 113,546 132,583 
EE EE Sere tree 64,822 87,107 109,471 
ee eee eee 88,320 106,817 132,095 
ae eee 47,143 56,747 70,435 
Total Western Districts.............. 200,285 250,671 312,001 
NE Rs 6) haha betes cicea oe 561,157 719,397 898,835 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 32,982 42,528 44,601 
NONE co wires drs bra'S-6 wea ciachied-w es deve ers 21,225 23,221 28,094 
i Bios ale aera rastek e's orn i thak Giri 4y AP ko 108,161 141,704 210,532 
Ao each a elk bead HAG aee Bee ee ee we 5,205 8,898 12,443 
ee eer ee 18,971 36,023 48,477 

Oe ee 2,816 5,635 7,682 
ey gah ee daa eece wes bavled 187,979 210,939 238,177 
eee rr ree ree 183,818 250,449 308.829 
I Ne le kad dhe ah eee eewornmen~es 561,157 719,397 898,835 
NY I Ooi se eta. kata aaa clan. edcosecar 562,938 715,474 862,346 
os Dalen kote aren barbed Wawa Gae 573,276 725,212 847,155 
rata rsii dare grata daw a icbeaeart-s’s 572,504 713,128 862,461 
eee ee er er 503,325 614,860 775,755 

Cumulative total, 5 weeks .......... 2,773,200 3,488,071 4,246,552 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings for the week ended January 30, amount- 
ing to 40,875 cars, showed a seasonal increase over the 
previous week’s of 621 cars. Grain was heavier bv 404 
cars, pulpwood by 100 cars, pulp and paper by 30 cars, 
other forest products by 254 cars, ore by 222 cars and 
merchandise by 95 cars. Compared with the fourth 
week in 1930, total loadings were lighter by 6,738 cars. 
All commodities except coal, other forest products and 
ore showed decreases. 

The index numbers for total loadings in both the east- 
ern and western divisions showed improvements, rising 
from 72.49 and 68.38 to 73.31 and 74.9, respectively. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
OG. ee eee 40,875 20,519 
i A ree ee eee 40,254 20,081 
Ne SCT eT 39,784 20,046 
Te Se ere rrr 47,613 27,837 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
fe a a errr ree 159,697 80,127 
OS SE eee 175,043 101,498 
pe err see 210,711 135,934 
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Odds and Ends... 


The Milwaukee’s Safety Record 


Again last year, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
had a clear record in the matter of fatalities among passengers. 
During the last 14 years, only one passenger on a Milwaukee 
train has been fatally injured in a train accident. 


Stretching the Maintenance Budget 


There may be an idea in this one for the maintenance depart- 
ments of railways which are having trouble in stretching the 
money they have available over all of the jobs which need to 
be done. According to the New York Times, the Long Island 
station at Bellmore, L. I., needed a coat of paint. When the 
railroad was slow in getting around to it, members of the 
Bellmore Exchange Club, led by its president, Police Justice 
George S. Johnston, decided to don overalls and to paint the 
station themselves. 


A Long Engine Run in Africa 


If it is good railroad practice in this country, it is good 
railroad practice anywhere in the world. The Rhodesia Rail- 
ways are now running‘ all their through trains, both passenger 
and freight, from Mafeking to Bulawayo, a distance of 490 
miles, without changing engines. Relief enginemen are accom- 
modated in a “caboose” which is hauled next to the engine. 
This car contains sleeping accommodations and cooking facili- 
ties. The trains are handled principally by 4-8-2 type locomo- 
tives, and the fastest run at present is that of the “Rhodesia 
Limited” which makes the 490-mile journey in 19 hrs. 40 min. 
In the reverse direction, the “Rhodesia Express” requires 20 
hrs. 35 min. to complete the run. 


Class-Consciousness in Siberia 


The Trans-Siberian Railway, which is owned by the Soviet, 
formerly operated three express passenger trains weekly be- 
tween Moscow and Harbin, each of which carried first, second 
and third class coaches. Now the schedule has been changed to 
provide for two express trains and one de luxe train which latter 
train carries only first-class passengers. No increases in fares 
or sleeping car charges are being made for this de luxe service, 
and there is no difference in the running schedule. However, 
additional comforts, such as radio receiving sets, games and 
better dining car service, are provided. The use of the dining 
car on the first-class train is also made optional, whereas 
formerly a charge was made for meals whether the dining car 
was patronized or not. 


French Railways Have Their Troubles 


Deficits are not peculiar to the railways in this country. The 
seven railroads of France, two of which are controlled directly 
by the state and the remainder of which are so closely regu- 
lated that it amounts to the same thing, had deficits in 1931 
aggregating close to $120,000,000. The cumbersome state man- 
agement comes in for the greater part of the blame for this 
Situation. There is considerable outcry against the “severe” 
regulation in effect in France, which determines the rates and 
train services of the individual roads and also supervises mat- 
ters concerning the personnel, construction of new lines, build- 
ings, stations, materials and all technical operating problems. 
This does not sound like anything very unusual, however, to 
railroad men in this country who are accustomed to working 
under the eyes of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Various state regulatory bodies. Another shortcoming of the 
French system is said to be its failure to keep pace with the 
times. For example, large sums are wasted because of the 
antiquated regulations forcing the running of three trains daily 
on every branch line, although some of these trains are en- 
tirely empty of passengers. A large personnel, as well as con- 
siderable equipment, is used on lines through areas which 
ceased to be of any importance as long as 50 years ago. 


“Paper” Railroad Is Torn Up 


One of Colorado’s railroads went out of business recently. 
During the 40 years of its existence, it set up a unique 
record. Not once did it suffer from broken rails or wash- 
outs and no train ever fell behind its schedule. As a matter 
of fact it never had any tracks and neither did it have any 
trains. Colorado’s trainless and trackless railroad, the Crip- 
ple Creek & Colorado Springs, was organized back in the 
boom days when Cripple Creek was in all the headlines be- 
cause of the gold strike. Early day capitalists, dreaming of 
the development of a great city at Cripple Creek, concluded 
that there was a splendid opportunity for the construction of 
railroads to haul ore from the area and to bring supplies 
into it. Several railroads were built, but the Cripple Creek 
& Colorado Springs was not one of them. It remained a 
“paper” railroad. It was finally dissolved, according to the 
petition filed by the company’s attorney, to obviate the neces- 
sity of preparing annual reports. 


Mourns “Good Old Days” 


“When I first started braking,” says Frank J. Dentler, 
passenger conductor on the Union Pacific, who recently retired 
after 50 years of service on a number of railroads, “a fellow 
had to know all ends of the game to get a job. The best way 
to catch on was to walk into the superintendent’s office and say, 
‘I’m a first-class shack, but I can run your engine, conduct 
your train, fire your engine and, in a pinch, I can run the whole 
division.’ That was back in the days of the wood-burners. If 
we ran out of fuel, we grabbed our axes and made for the 
nearest stand of timber. We usually left on time, but if we 
arrived at our destination on time that was unusual. Storms 
caused us more trouble than anything else. Many a time I’ve 
been on a train that was tied up in a snow blockade three or 
four days. During those periods we’d live on whatever the 
news butcher had in the way of peanuts and candy. Today 
being a conductor on a train is as tame as a hotel clerk’s job. 
You have to have a voice with a smile and if the train is late, 
you have to spend a couple of weeks writing out reports. In 
the old days the only reports we ever made were on our 
cuffs.” 


The Best Talkers Won 


Passenger agents on the Pacific Coast held an oratorical field 
day at Fresno, Cal., recently. The occasion was the meeting of 
the transportation committee of the Kiwanis Club, at which the 
decision was to be made concerning the routing of the Kiwanis 
special to the national convention of the organization to be held 
in Detroit, Mich., next summer.. If reports from California are 
to be credited, there were not enough passenger agents in San 
Francisco on the day of the meeting at Fresno to make up a 
corporal’s guard. The eastbound routing finally went to the 
Southern Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Michigan Central. It was 
alleged by some of the losing representatives that the brand of 
oratory dispensed by the agents of the winning roads was what 
largely influenced the Kiwanis committee. 

“It was this way,” one of the good losers explained. “Lee 
Hudson (district passenger agent, Southern Pacific), who left 
his Oakland listening post to battle for the Southern Pacific, 
performed so well as an orator that he was in a class by him- 
self. It was not necessary to wait for the vote. We could see 
just how it was. Fred Wagner (district passenger agent, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western) painted a picture of his company’s 
service and the Royal Gorge that could not be excelled. Fred 
talked for an hour and he did so well that it seemed like three 
minutes. The Rock Island spellbinder followed with a wonder- 
ful oration, and then came Merwin Webb (Michigan Central). 
After the latter got well under way, the rest of us were simply 
ready to quit.” 
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Truck Subsidiary Must 
Charge Same As Railway 


California commission so rules in 
case involving Pacific Motor 
Transport Co. 


The Railroad Commission of California 
has ruled that a railroad should not trans- 
port freight through a subsidiary at rates 
less than those maintained by the rail- 
road itself. The opinion was rendered in 
a complaint filed against the Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, a subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific and the Pacific Electric, 
in which it is charged that the former 
company was organized in October, 1928, 
for the purpose of enabling the latter to 
drive out of business and cripple com- 
plainants and other certified carriers by 
auto truck. The action was brought by 
the Pioneer Express Company, the Valley 
Motor Lines, Inc., the United Motor 
Transport Lines, Inc., and the California 
Interurban Motor Transportation Asso- 
ciation. 

The majority opinion of the Railroad 
Commission holds that the parent com- 
panies, the Southern Pacific and the Pa- 
cific Electric, maintain, ‘through the 
medium of the transport company, rates 
for the same or greater service which are 
in many instances less than the freight 
rates maintained between the same points 
by the parent companies. The decision 
says, “The device which the Southern 
Pacific and the Pacific Electric has estab- 
lished whereby they handle freight under 
two different sets of tariffs leads in- 
evitably to discrimination and is obvious- 
ly illegal under the Constitution and the 
Public Utilities Act of this state. The 
parent companies, the Southern Pacific 
and the Pacific Electric, should comply 
with the provisions of law above noted 
by revising their own tariffs or those of 
the transport company so that none of the 
transport company’s rates applying be- 
tween the same points would be less than 
those maintained directly by the rail car- 
riers. In other words, the rail carriers 
should not maintain indirectly through 
the transport company schedules which 
offer the same or a greater service at 
rates less than those maintained by the 
Southern Pacific and the Pacific Electric.” 

The order itself, entered on February 
1, commands that the Southern Pacific 
and the Pacific Electric shall within 40 
days from the date of the order, cease 
and desist from applying, demanding or 
collecting for the transportation of freight 
between points on their lines, rates in ex- 
cess of those contemporaneously main- 
tained by the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company on like traffic for the same or a 


greater service. The decision further 
orders that the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company operations by truck between El 
Centro and Holtville, Santa Barbara and 
Montecito, and Los Angeles and Vernon 
shall be discontinued until the company 
has first obtained from the Railroad Com- 
mission a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing such opera: 
tions; or until the corporation with whom 
the Pacific Motor Transport Company has 
contracted for such service has obtained 
such certificate. 


Shippers’ Board Meetings in March 


The following Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards will hold meetings during 
March: The Southwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board on March 3 at Beaumont, 
Tex.; the Ohio Valley on March 15 at 
Columbus, Ohio; the New England on 
March 16 at Boston, Mass.; Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas on March 16 at Kansas 
City, Mo.; Great Lakes on March 23 at 
Toledo, Ohio; Atlantic States on March 
24 at Newark, N. J.; Allegheny on March 
24 at Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Southeast 
on March 31 at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

At the Southwest meeting at Beau- 
mont, Col. W. E. Talbot, agency manager 
of the Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will be the guest speaker, while 
R. S. Manley, president of the Texas 
Creosoting Company, will present a paper 
on motor transportation. 


New York Railroad Club 


At the January meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club, the resignation of 
Col. Dougias I. McKay, president, Stand- 
ard Coupler Company, who, for the past 
two years has ably served the club as 
executive secretary, was accepted and the 
secretary's office has been combined with 
that of the treasurer, with the appoint- 
ment of David W. Pye, president, Tuco 
Products Corporation, as secretary-treas- 
urer for the remainder of the present 
administration. 


Coincidentally, the club’s headquarters 
have been moved from 26 Cortlandt street 
to Room 527, 30 Church street, New York. 

At the next regular meeting of the 
club on Friday evening, February 19, in 
the auditorium of the Engineering Soci- 
eties building, 29 West Thirty-Ninth 
street, John J. Mantell, who was appoint- 
ed advisor to the Chinese Government for 
the purpose of studying railway systems 
throughout China, will discuss The 
Actual Railway and General Economic 
Situation in China, and will also discuss 
the systems of railroading as he observed 
them in India, Italy, France and England. 
In addition, motion pictures of scenes in 
China and India will be shown. 
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Net Income for 1931 
Totals 1.98 Per Cent 


Year’s return compares with 3.36 
per cent in 1930—Gross 
down one-fifth 


Class I railroads in 1931 had a net 
railway operating income of $531,095,960, 
which was a return of 1.98 per cent on 
their property investment, according to 
complete reports for the year compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. In 
1930 it was $884,856,141 or 3.36 per cent. 
Compared with a reduction in 1931 of 
nearly 20 per cent under 1930 in the 
volume of freight, there was a decrease 
of 20.7 per cent in gross revenues and a 
decrease of nearly 18 per cent in oper- 
ating expenses. Passenger traffic was 
the smallest for any year since 1904; 
gross revenues being $551,954,239, a de- 
crease of $178,565,065, or 24.5 per cent, 
compared with 1930. 

Total operating revenues amounted to 
$4,236,587,351, compared with $5,343,665,- 
635 in 1930, a decrease of 20.7 per cent; 
operating expenses totaled $3,265,662,354, 
compared with $3,976,605,062 in 1930, a 
decrease of 17.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in 1931 paid $307,- 
707,254 in taxes, a decrease of $45,854, 
536, or 13 per cent under the total for 
1930. 

Forty-one Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in 1931, of which 14 were in 
the Eastern district, 8 in the Southern 
and 19 in the Western. 

For December, the net railway oper- 
ating income amounted to $21,263,164, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 1.29 per cent. In December, 1930, 
the net was $49,330,478, or 3.06 per cent. 
Total operating revenues for December 
amounted to $288,631,424, compared with 
$377,958,235, in December, 1930, or 4 
decrease of 23.6 per cent; operating ex- 
penses were $241,439,258 compared with 
$397,961,977, or a decrease of 19 per cent. 

Net railway operating income for the 
Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
in the year 1931 totaled $277,215,330, 
which was at the rate of 2.26 per cent; 
the same figure in 1930 was $447,765,546 
or 3.75 per cent. Operating revenues in 
1931 were $2,122,214,066, a decrease of 
20.3 per cent below 1930; operating ex- 
penses, $1,630,727,212, a decrease of 178 
per cent; December net income was $14, 
165,125, compared with $22,159,999 in 
December, 1930. 

Railroads in the Southern district had 
a net income of $44,657,073; (1.34 pet 
cent) in 1930, the net was $88,924,747, 
(2.68 per cent). Operating revenues 

(Continued on page 301) 
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J. L. Eysmans Decries 
Rate Change Delays 


P. R. R. traffic executive says 
changes on railroad take 60 
days, trucks 60 minutes 


Julien L. Eysmans, traffic vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, in an address 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. on February 4, em- 
phasized the necessity for changes—and 
rapid ones—in the railroad freight rate 
structure. 

“The volume of tonnage which is now 
moving over the unregulated waterways 
and by highway trucking has reached 
gigantic proportions,” he said. “It has 
reintroduced into present day commerce 
those very elements of uncertainty and 
discrimination which the public years 
ago succeeded in eradicating in the case 
of railroad rates. The public is already 
demanding, and eventually will succeed 
in obtaining, equality for all in the rates 
and practices of the carriers which are 
now unregulated. This can only be ac- 
complished by extending regulation to 
cover transportation by highway and 
waterway. 

“We cannot, however, contemplate the 
future without a feeling of anxiety over 
what is to become of our present railroad 
rate structure. There is every indica- 
tion that the present scheme of rates, 
which is the result of so many years of 
study and experience, must again under- 
go radical changes. Come what will in 
that direction, we will find some satis- 
factory way of solving the problem. 

“The present difficulty of the railroads 
is not only with the problem of designing 
rates to meet truck and water competi- 
tion, but the length of time it requires 
them to knead and bake a new rate. At 
present the minimum time is about sixty 
days, whereas the unregulated competitors 
do the same job in about sixty minutes, 
to say nothing of the complexity of rail- 
road tariffs in expressing rates, rules and 
regulations, versus the simplicity of trans- 
acting such matters with unregulated 
carriers, 

“It is plain to be seen that until all 
methods of transportation can be regulated 
alike as to publication of tariffs, the law 
requiring the railroads to give thirty 
days notice of changes in rates should 
be modified to require the giving of only 
five days notice, at least in the case of 
reductions to meet water or truck com- 
petition. The original law of 1887 re- 
quired no advance notice for reductions 
In rates. In 1889 this was changed to 
require three days notice for increases 
in rates, and in 1906 it was changed to the 
Present requirement of thirty days. 

“All phases of competition of the com- 
mon enemy are being analyzed and 
remedial measures are gradually being 
Maugurated which it is believed will en- 
able the railroads to cope successfully 
with the situation. This applies both as 
to speed and rates. As to the latter, in 
some cases it is necessary to reduce car- 
load minimum weights without increasing 
rates; in others to increase minimum 
weights and reduce the rates, while still 
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other situations require straight out and 
out reductions. In fact it may become 
necessary to establish factors for 10,000 
pounds, or even as low as 6,000 pounds, 
coupled with more generous privileges 
as to mixture of commodities.” 


1.C.C. Examiner Recommends Approval 
of Inter-station Trucking in Chicago 


Examiner R. N. Trezise of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a pro- 
posed report made public on February 6, 
recommends that the commission approve 
the tariff filed by the Chicago railroads in 
September proposing to authorize the 
substitution of highway motor vehicle 
service in lieu of switching service be- 
tween stations of terminal roads in the 
Chicago district. The record indicates, 
he says, that similar terminal services be- 
tween freight stations of the various 
roads have been performed by wagon and 
truck in recent years without any tariff 
publication as an economical and desir- 
able operating practice, without any ques- 
tion as to its legality; that no tariff pro- 
visions were thought necessary but that 
the suspended schedule was filed as the 
result of conferences with commission 
officials. Respondents should promptly 
file with the commission, he says, copies 
of the contracts between the line-haul 
carriers and the so-called switching 
lines when employed to perform the 
highway vehicle service. 


Railroad Credit Corporation 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, 
formed by the railroads for the purpose 
of collecting, receiving and administering, 
through loans to needy rail carriers, 
funds growing out of the emergency in- 
crease in freight rates allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has an- 
nounced the following permanent organi- 
zation : 

President, E. G. Buckland, chairman of 
the board of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; vice- 
president and comptroller, E. R. Wood- 
son, since 1914 secretary and treasurer 
of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; secretary, 
William :J. Kane, formerly connected 
with the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association and now 
a practising attorney, Washington; assist- 
ant secretary, M. K. Dugan, assistant to 
Mr. Buckland, New Haven; treasurer, 
Arthur B. Chapin, formerly president of 
the American Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass., and later general manager of the 
New York office of the Whiting Paper 
Company of Holyoke, Mass., Boston; 
counsel, Daniel Willard, Jr., assistant to 
the general counsel of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and secretary of the Railroad Credit 
Corporation during the period of its or- 
ganization, Baltimore, Md. All officers 
of the corporation will retain their pres- 
ent business connections. 

The principal administrative offices of 
the corporation are located in the Trans- 
portation building, Seventeenth and H 
Streets, N. W., Washington, while an 
additional office will be maintained at 
Room 3040, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 
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Highway Regulation 
Sentiment Growing 


Committee hearings on Couzens 
bill reveal more favorable 
attitude in Congress 


Hearings before the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce on _ Senator 
Couzens’ bill for the regulation of motor 
transportation have brought out indica- 
tions of a growing sentiment in Congress 
in favor of some regulation of both bus 
and truck transportation. A little earlier 
in the session there was a general belief 
that Congress would not be able to reach 
an agreement on the subject at this ses- 
sion and it was understood that Senator 
Couzens himself had introduced his bill 
and instituted hearings on it more for 
the purpose of sounding out opinion than 
to obtain action at this time; but some 
of the witnesses who testified before the 
committee last week in opposition to any 
regulation of trucks, declaring that there 
is no public demand for it, found that 
some of the senators had been hearing 
from the public on the subject; and there 
are indications of opinion among mem- 
bers of Congress who are not on the 
committee that motor transportation 1s 
bringing about a chaotic situation which 
is also subjecting the railroads to unfair 
competition under the present conditions 
of discriminatory regulation. 

During the early days of the hearing 
Senator Couzens indicated a belief that 
perhaps more information should be ob- 
tained through the establishment of a 
permit system for trucks before any 
effort is made to regulate them very ex- 
tensively, but as the hearing progressed 
some of the truck operators themselves 
expressed a willingness to undergo reg- 
ulation provided it is extended to con- 
tract carriers and to trucks operated by 
railroad subsidiaries. When witnesses 
urged that Congress leave the question 
of truck regulation to the states, mem- 
bers of the committee quickly pointed out 
that many of the conditions now com- 
plained of have persisted under state 
laws which have not been enforced. 

After Examiner Leo J. Flynn of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
testified before the committee as to some 
of the facts in the situation developed by 
the commission’s investigation, witnesses 
were heard representing the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and 
officers of various companies operating 
motor vehicles both as common carriers 
and as contract carriers. Although there 
was general agreement that there should 
be some federal regulation of ‘bus trans- 
portation, argument against extending 
regulation of freight transportation were 
based on the unorganized state of the 
industry and the difficulty of regulating 
a business so largely conducted by in- 
dividuals. When LaRue Brown, general 
counsel of the N. A. C. C., told the com- 
mittee that there is no public demand 
for truck regulation, Senator Couzens 
reminded him that millions of automobile 
owners are getting tired of having the 
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kighways blocked with trucks and buses 
and are demanding some consideracion 
for themselves. Most of the motor ve- 
hicle operators who testified pointed to 
the increasing percentage of their earn- 
ings that is being consumed in taxes of 
various kinds. 

R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, expressed the 
opinion that railroads should be per- 
mitted to operate lines of motor trucks 
for hire but that such operations should 
be conducted by subsidiary or separate 
companies and should not be carried into 
the accounts of railroad operations, as 
shippers would look with disfavor upon 
any law that would permit railroads to 
pass the burden of unprofitable motor 
truck operations to shippers by railroad. 
The league is of the opinion, he said, 
that under present conditions there should 
be no federal legislation undertaking te 
regulate the rates of interstate motor 
truck operators nor requiring that cer- 
tificates or permits be obtained before 
operators are permitted to transport 
freight by motor truck for hire either as 
contract or common carriers. The league 
favors the development of uniform codes 
among the several states to govern the 
operations of motor carriers and com- 
mends the efforts now being made to 
bring about uniform regulations and 
better enforcement. There should be 
further study of truck operations before 
legislation is attempted, and he recom- 
._ mended that Congress obtain facts 
through the Bureau of Public Roads 
rather than by the commission. A state- 
ment by Mr. Fulbright that he was will- 
ing that truck operations of the raiiroads 
go unregulated except by competition 
brought an emphatic retort from Senator 
Couzens that he disagreed with that view. 
Senator Couzens has also made several 
remarks indicating an opinion that the 
railroads might well be relieved of some 
of the details of regulation. On Monday 
the hearings were adjourned for several 
days while some amendments to the 
Couzens bill are being prepared. 


North Western Suburban Traffic Off 


The Chicago & North Western, during 
1931, carried a total of 19,788,197 pas- 
sengers in its Chicago suburban service, 
as compared with 22,147,158 in 1930 and 
22,424,728 in 1929. 


N. & W. Reduces Wages 


Following the successful termination of 
the conferences recently held at Chicago, 
at which representatives of the organized 
railway employees of the nation volun- 
tarily agreed to accept a wage cut of 10 
per cent, the compensation of all officers 
and employees of the Norfolk & Western 
was reduced by 10 per cent on February 
1. The reduction does not affect pen- 
sioners. 


Wage Statistics For November 


Class I railways reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a total of 
1,169,207 employees as of the middle of 
November and a total compensation for 
the month of $155,490,976. 


Compared 
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with the returns for the corresponding 
month of 1930 this shows a decrease in 
the number of employees of 225,194 or 
16.15 per cent. The total compensation 
shows a decrease of $38,441,522, or 19.82 
per cent. 


S. P. & S. Organizes Land Settlement 
and Immigration Department 


The Spokane, Portland & Seattle has 
organized a department to handle land 
settlement and immigration, the depart- 
ment being consolidated with the agricul- 
tural and livestock activities of the com- 
pany under Kenneth C. Miller, agricul- 





Merchants and Waterways 


The Merchants’ Association has 
written to President Hoover op- 
posing his plan for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, now under negotiation with 
Canada. There is nothing surpris- 
ing about this attitude. New 
York’s commercial interests have 
looked askance at the northern 
waterway, for fear lest it divert 
freight from this port. Members 
of the State delegation in the 
House of Representatives have 
often expressed their preference 
for the so-called “All-American 
Route,” dug nearer home. But if 
the merchants are right in their 
contention that the St. Lawrence 
project should be abandoned be- 
cause of its cost, the all-American 
route, likely to prove two or three 
times as expensive, should not 
even be considered—unless New 
York is willing to pay the price, 
in addition to the hundreds of mil- 
lions it has already sunk in the 
Erie Canal, for insurance against 
possible Canadian competition. 

The belief has been expressed in 
some “quasi-official circles,” ac- 
cording to the merchants’ com- 
mittee, “that a proportion of the 
estimated cost [of the St. Law- 
rence undertaking] may eventually 
be realized by the sale of power,” 
developed as a by-product of the 
seaway. But the members of the 
committee “doubt that the pro- 
posed power development can even 
be made self-supporting.” Now, 
it so happens that among the 
“quasi-official circles” which have 
made the statement referred to are 
the United States St. Lawrence 
Commission, of which Herbert 
Hoover was once chairman, and 
the St. Lawrence Power Author- 
ity of which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is the chief sponsor. If the 
power project cannot be made self- 
sustaining in partnership with 
Federal concern for navigation, 
what will become of it if the 
waterway is abandoned and all the 
expense of the dams and pools is 
left to be borne by power alone? 


—From the New York Times. 
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tural and livestock agent. The new de- 
partment will develop local contacts and 
handle inquiries received through its own 
organization and through its parent lines, 
the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific. Heretofore such inquiries have 
been referred to the Oregon State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


H. A. Kidder Heads United 
Engineering Trustees 


Harry A. Kidder, superintendent of 
motive power of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, has been 
elected president of the United Engineer- 
ing Trustees for the year 1932. Harold 
V. Coes, consulting management engineer 
of Ford, Bacon & Davis, has been elected 
a vice-president and among the new di- 
rectors chosen is F. A. Schaff, president 
of the Superheater Company, New York. 


1.C.C. Inquires About Crane Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has addressed to 19 eastern railroads a 
questionnaire calling for detailed in- 
formation relating to the furnishing of 
crane and derrick services for the load- 
ing and unloading of freight, including 
references to tariffs and the question as 
to whether a charge is assessed for such 
service in addition to the line-haul rates. 
This inquiry is being made in connection 
with the commission’s investigation 
undertaken when it recently suspended 
a tariff filed by the Pennsylvania offering 
such service. It is understood the com- 
mission has been informed that some 
roads are furnishing such service with- 
out tariff provision. 


New Type Pullman on B. & O. 


A new “private section” Pullman sleep- 
ing car has been placed in service on the 
Capitol Limited of the Baltimore & Ohio 
between Washington and Chicago. The 
innovation provides space between the 
berth and the curtain so that the pas- 
senger can stand erect while undressing. 
Curtains may be drawn to give privacy 
in the daytime also, if desired. Each 
section has individual heating and ventila- 
ting, its own lavatory, clothes-hangers, 
vacuum bottle and electric fan. Smok- 
ing is permitted. There are four ot 
these private sections and ten regular 
sections in the car. Seats in all sections 
are adjustable. 


Western Grain Rate Case Re-Opened 


A re-opening of the western grain rate 
case, in which a general revision of rates 
on grain and grain products ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
recently set aside by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was 
announced on February 8 by the commis- 
sion. The case is to be re-opened solely 
on the general question of changed condi- 
tions affecting grain and grain products 
and the transportation thereof since the 
termination of the hearings in the case on 
September 22, 1928, because the court had 
ordered the issuance of an injunction 
against the commission’s order on the 
ground that it had denied a rehearing 
asked by the carriers in view of the 
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changed conditions. The commission has 
recently authorized the railroads to re- 
establish the old rates in effect July 31, 
1931. In view of the comprehensive rec- 
ord which has already been made, and to 
avoid undue expense, the commission ex- 
presses the desire that the presentation of 
evidence of a purely cumulative character 
be avoided. 


F. J. Sprague Honored By 
Electrical Engineers 


Frank J. Sprague was made an honor- 
ary member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at the recent mid- 
winter meeting of that association. Mr. 
Sprague was a pioneer in the field of 
electric traction having installed the first 
trolley system used in the United States 
at Richmond, Va., in 1887. He invented 
multiple-unit control for electric cars and 
locomotives and developed a system of 
regeneration such as is now used on 
heavy-grade_ electrified railroads for 
braking and returning power to the line. 
A system of automatic train control is 
another one of Mr. Sprague’s develop- 
ments. He is also widely known for his 
extensive work with electric elevators. 


Petition to Postpone Depreciation 
Order 


Postponement for at least a year of the 
effective dates of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order requiring the rail- 
roads to institute a system of deprecia- 
ticn accounting on January 1, 1933, is 
asked in a petition filed with the commis- 
sion by the Presidents’ Conference Com- 
mittee on Federal Valuation of the Rail- 
roads. The order also requires the roads 
to file by September 1 estimates of per- 
centage depreciation rates to be applied 
to the ledger values of the various classes 
of property. According to the petition, 
the order makes “such a radical change 
in present methods of accounting” that 
the effect on the operating expenses and 
income are not known and that the roads 
have not been able to give adequate con- 
sideration to the probable results because 
the order was issued in the midst of a 
severe and unusual financial depression 
requiring their undivided attention. They 
have not formulated any policy or reached 
an agreement among themselves on a 
position regarding the order, or its validi- 
ty; and the information necessary to 
make the order effective is not available 
and cannot be made available prior to the 
Proposed effective dates without sub- 
stantially increasing the operating ex- 
Penses in a way that should not be re- 
quired of them at this time. 


D’Esposito Proposes New Terminal 
Plan for Chicago 


Another plan for the consolidation of 
the Tailroad freight and passenger 
terminals now located in the area im- 
mediately south of the Chicago business 
district has been proposed by Joshua 
D'Esposito, consulting engineer at Chi- 
‘ago and formerly chief engineer in 
charge of the construction of the Chicago 
“gp Station. Mr. D’Esposito proposes 
the construction of a passenger terminal 
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to face north on Roosevelt Road 
(Twelfth street) between Clark and State 
streets, with a union freight terminal di- 
rectly west of the passenger station and 
extending to the Chicago river. The new 
terminal, which would cast between 30 
and 60 million dollars according to Mr. 
D’Esposito, would be occupied by all the 
roads now using the La Salle Street, 
Grand Central and Dearborn stations. 

According to the plan, the station 
weuld be connected by an underground 
passage with the passenger station of the 
Illinois Central and would be served by 
the proposed State Street subway and by 
a diagonal drive to extend northwest 
from the station to a connection with a 
proposed extension of Wacker drive at 
Van Buren street. 

Mr. D’Esposito suggests that the rail- 
roads sell their property north of Roose- 
velt road and east of the river to a bank- 
ing syndicate, the proceeds of which sale, 
he contends, would largely defray the 
cost of the project. 


The C. N. R. in 1931 


Total operating revenues of the Cana- 
dian National for the year 1931 approx- 
imated $177,273,700 as compared with 
$221,770,445 for the year 1930, a decrease 
of $44,496,745, or 20 per cent. Operating 
expenses were $169,688,000 as compared 
with $195,259,507 for 1930, a decrease of 
$25,571,507, or 13 per cent. Net oper- 
ating revenues for 1931 will be close to 
$7,585,700, as compared with $26,510,938 
for 1930, a decrease of $18,925,238. 

These figures cover all lines comprised 
in the system, with the exception of the 
lines east of Levis, P. Q., and Diamond 
Junction, which are operated under the 
provisions of the Maritime Freight Rates 
(subsidy) Act. 

Earnings in 1931 were the lowest of 
any year since the present system came 
into existence but operating economies 
considerably offset the severe shrinkage 
in business. While revenue from freight 
traffic decreased by approximately 16 per 
cent, gross tons per train was slightly 
increased. Speed was increased and fuel 
consumption decreased. Loadings of 
grain and grain products decreased 3% 
per cent and the only listed commodity 
carried by the railway to show an increase 
during the year was coke. Freight rev- 
enue in 1931 was 39 per cent below that 
of 1928. 

In passenger revenue there was a de- 
crease of approximately 28 per cent as 
compared with 1930. The situation ne- 
cessitated drastic cuts in train service, 
and passenger train mileage operated in 
December, 1931, was 25 per cent less than 
in the corresponding month of 1930 and 
29 per cent less than in December, 1928. 


Wage Reduction in Canada 


Weeks of negotiation between officers 
of the two principal Canadian railways 
and representatives of train and engine 
service employees and operators ended 
last week in Montreal in the signing 
of an agreement, under which the ten 
per cent wage cut instituted by the com- 
panies as from November 16, 1931, is to 
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remain in force until January 31, 1933, 
but is made to date only from December 
1, 1931, instead of from November 16. 

The agreement reads in part as follows: 

“Agreement between the Canadian 
National Railway Company and _ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, re- 
spectively, and their locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen, conductors, trainmen, 
yardmen and telegraphers, respectively, 
made at the City of Montreal on the 
fourth day of February, 1932: 

“The parties hereto agree to give effect, 
in principle, to the recommendation of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, in its report to the Minister ot 
Labor, dated November 30, 1931, to the 
extent that— 

(a) Ten per cent shall be deducted 
from each employee’s pay check; 

(b) Basic rates of pay, as specified 
in the various schedules, shall remain in 
effect ; 

(c) This agreement shall be effective 
from December 1, 1931, to January 31, 
1933, but if, on or after December 1, 
1932, business conditions have not so im- 
proved as to enable the railways to termi- 
nate the agreement at January 31, 1933, 
notice to that effect will be given to the 
representatives of the employees, upon 
which the parties to this agreement will 
confer further and agree to make every 
reasonable effort to bring the matter to 
a conclusion before January 31, 1933.” 


Procedure Announced as to Loans 
from Finance Corporation 


Information for those desiring to apply 
for loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation under the act recently passed 
by Congress has been issued in the form 
of a circular giving detailed instructions 
as to the information which must accom- 
pany such applications. Regional loan 
agencies have been designated in 17 cities. 
Interest rates will be determined from 
time to time by the board of directors of 
the corporation. A resolution authorizing 
the application and loan must be adopted 
by the board of directors of the applicant 
and the application, exhibits and collateral 
submitted to counsel for applicant and his 
opinion obtained in the form prepared by 
the corporation. 

Special information pertaining to rail- 
way loans is included in the circular, 
which points out that loans must have the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, may not exceed three years, 
and may not be made for the purpose of 


initiating, setting on foot, or financing any 


enterprise not initiated, set on foot, or 
undertaken prior to January 22, 1932. 
Loans to any one railroad corporation and 
its subsidiary and affiliated organizations 
may not exceed at any one time 
$100,000,000. 

No special form of application is re- 
quired but three copies are to be de- 
livered to the corporation and six to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
large volume of information is required, 
including a statement whether the appli- 
cant can secure the necessary funds in 
whole or in part from any other source 
and, if so, on what terms. If not the ef- 
forts which have been made and the 
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reasons for this situation should be stated, 
with full details of all negotiations under- 
taken. The purpose of the loan and the 
uses to which it will be applied, and the 
date or dates on which the funds must be 
available, are also requested. Other in- 
formation called for includes the latest 
valuation placed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon applicant’s prop- 
erty, status of financial relations with the 
United States under the federal control 
and transportation acts, whether applicant 
is a party to the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion plan and whether it has applied for or 
received loans from that corporation, es- 
timates of receipts from the rate increase 
in Ex Parte No. 103, and a long list of 
details as to the company’s financial struc- 
ture and status, and its revenues, ex-- 
penses, etc., including a carefully pre- 
pared monthly forecast for 1932. Appli- 
cants are required to state whether any in- 
dividual, association, or corporation holds 
control, as trustee or otherwise, over the 
applicant, and, if so, the name of the indi- 
vidual or trustee, the name of the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries, and the purpose of 
the trust. 


Piedmont & Northern Wins Income 
Tax Suit 


In a federal court opinion filed in the 
United States district court at Charleston, 
S. C., on February 2, the South Carolina 
tax commission was restrained from col- 
lecting from the Piedmont & Northern, 
a South Carolina corporation, the sum 
of $35,426 assessed against that railroad 
as additional income taxes for the years 


1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


The Piedmont & Northern operates 
two entirely disconnected lines, one com- 
pletely within South Carolina and the 
other completely within North Carolina; 
these lines are operated separately except 
for certain general administrative ex- 
penses. During the years in question, the 
railway paid taxes under a South Car- 
olina statute, on the entire net income, 
whether derived from interstate or intra- 
state commerce, of its line in that state, 
but paid no such taxes on the income of 
its North Carolina property. The tax 
commission contended that taxes should 
be based on income from intrastate traffic 
on the South Carolina road, plus a mile- 
age proportion of the combined net in- 
come from interstate commerce on both 
roads, a basis which resulted in a higher 
total assessment. 


Without passing upon the constitution- 
ality of the South Carolina income tax 
law or of the commission’s action, the 
court, in granting the railroad an in- 
junction to prevent the commission from 
collecting the additional taxes, said, in 
part: 


_ The defendants contend that as the complainant 
is a South Carolina corporation the state has a 
right to levy an income tax upon its entire net 
income whether derived from interstate com- 
merce or not. The complainant contends that 
the statute when properly construed does not 
authorize the imposition of the tax on any part 
of the revenue of the line lying entirely beyond 
the State and not as a part of a system with a 
line within the state. * * No reason can be 
imagined why the income earned by railroads 
without the state should be subjected to taxation, 
which would not apply with equal force to out- 
of-state income of other domestic corporations. 
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A serious question is presented as to whether the 
action of the commission does not constitute an 
unconstitutional discrimination against interstate 
commerce. * The act must be construed as a 
whole and when so construed we think it was 
clearly the intention of the legislature not to 
tax the income of corporations derived from a 
business carried on entirely outside the state. 


Research Graduate Assistantships at 
the University of Illinois 


To assist in the conduct of engineer- 
ing research, the University of Illinois 
maintains, at its Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, 14 research graduate as- 
sistantships, for each of which there is 
an annual stipend of $600, plus freedom 
from most university fees. These as- 
cistantships are open to graduates of ap- 
proved American and foreign univer- 
sities and technical schools who are pre- 
pared to undertake graduate study in 
engineering, physics or applied chemis- 
try. An appointment to one of them 
must be accepted for two consecutive 
collegiate years, half of this time being 
devoted to research and the remainder 
to study. Nominations, accompanied by 
assignments to departments of the ex- 
periment station, are made from applica- 
tions received by the director each year 
not later than April 1, and are based 
upon character, attainments, and prom- 
ise of success in the line to which the 
candidate proposes to devote himself, 
while preference is given to those appli- 
cants who have had some practical engi- 
neering experience following the com- 
pletion of undergraduate work. 

Research work and study may be un- 
dertaken in architecture, architectural 
engineering, ceramic engineering, chem- 
istry, civil engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, mechanical engineering, min- 
ing engineering, municipal and sanitary 


engineering, physics, railway engineer- 
ing, and theoretical and applied me- 
chanics. 


Additional information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Director, En- 
gineering Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Court Criticizes 1.C.C. Valuation 


A new doubt as to the validity of the 
final valuations issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under its primary 
valuation program, which were all de- 
scribed by the commission as being “for 
rate-making purposes,” has been created 
by a recent decision of the court of ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia on the 
appeal taken by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford from the decision of 
the Supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, which had denied its petition 
for a writ of mandamus directing the 
commission to assign a value to the New 
Haven’s rights in the Grand Central 
Terminal property in New York and its 
similar rights in the South Station prop- 
erty in Boston. In directing the issuance 
of the mandamus the court of appeals 
said: 

“Nowhere in the act is there anything 
that either expressly or by inference can 
be distorted into a limitation of this valu- 
ation for rate-making purposes. The 
statute, on the contrary, provides that it 
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shall be a valuation of all the property of 
the railway company. We must not be 
understood as holding that the valuation 
of the New Haven property fixed by the 
commission is not a proper valuation for 
rate-making purposes. This is not a mat- 
ter we are called upon to decide. The 
statute requires a valuation of all the prop- 
erty ‘owned or used’ by the carrier, which 
shall be prima facie evidence for any and 
all purposes specified in the act and not 
merely for the purpose of establishing a 
rate base.” 

The commission in its valuations, in or- 
der to avoid duplications in using the ag- 
gregate valuations as a rate base, had at- 
tempted to refrain from including prop- 
erty in which carriers had a joint interest 
in more than one valuation. 


Activity Results from Wage Cut 


That the acceptance by railroad em- 
ployees of a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages will stimulate business is reflected 
in the reaction that is already taking place 
and by the manner in which several rail- 
roads have stated publicly that they will 
utilize the amount saved as a result of 
the reduction. On February 2 the Chi- 
cago & North Western announced that 500 
men will be put to work in its locomotive 
shops at Chicago. Fred W. Sargent, pres- 
ident of the North Western, estimates 
that the 10 per cent wage reduction will 
save the road around $6,000,000 annually. 
While the carrier will report a substantial 
deficit after charges for 1931, Mr. Sargent 
believes prospects for i932 are sufficiently 
bright to warrant spending a portion of 
the saving on maintenance of equipment. 
With revenues improved, it is believed 
shops at other points on the system will be 
reopened. 

P. H. Joyce, president of the Chicago 
Great Western, states that the financial 
condition of that road is such as to per- 
mit the expenditure of the entire $500,000 
saved by the wage reduction for mainte- 
nance work. The road is entering 1932, 
Mr. Joyce said, in good condition physi- 
cally and with no need for heavy outlay 
of funds for improvement of the prop- 
erty. Maintenance schedules this year 
will be directed largely to keeping the 
road up to its average standard. 

The Union Pacific, which will save 
about $6,000,000 in wages, will also use a 
large part of this amount in carrying out 
its maintenance program. 

James E. Gorman, president of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, in comment- 
ing upon the effect of the $215,000,00 
wage reduction in stimulating business, 
said: “There will be a lot of money 
spent. Anyone can run a better railroad 
with funds to purchase adequate equip- 
ment than he could otherwise. More 
should be spent for maintenance and i 
other directions. There is not much like- 
lihood of new car buying, as the reduc- 
tion in traffic has left the roads with 
more cars than they need. In other di 
rections, however, there should be im 
provement.” 

Some sources estimate that 100,000 men 
will be put back to work in the shops and 
the maintenance of way departments dur- 
ing the year. H. E. Newcomet, vice-pres 
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ident of the Pennsylvania, believes that 
increases in expenditures by railroads 
will be gradual. “I think,” he said, “it 
will be two or three months before the 
railroads start doing much in the way of 
opening shops, purchasing equipment and 
increasing outlay for maintenance of 
property. I believe railroad managements 
will wait until conditions are adjusted and 
business morte stabilized.” The Pennsyl- 
yania also plans to borrow $5,000,000 a 
month from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to continue electrification 
work in the east and employ about 20,000 
additional men. “Every penny requested 
from the finance corporation will be 
utilized for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment and ordering materials from the 
yarious industries,” Gen. W. W. Atter- 
bury, president, said. “The company will 
make its Own arrangements to meet ma- 
turities and any other obligations which 
may arise during the year.” The cost of 
the entire program of electrification of 
lines and terminals has been estimated at 
$175,000,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe states 
that the company will probably expend 
between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000 during 
the year for capital expenditures, such as 
additions, betterments and improvements. 
In addition the road expects to continue 
the construction of the new line from 
Boise City, Okla., to Las Animas, Colo., 
providing a new short route from the 
Texas Panhandle to the Colorado gate- 
way. 

Paul Shoup, president of the Southern 
Pacific, has announced that his road will 
place orders for 20,000 tons of rails and 
also will go into the market for a sub- 
stantial order for ties, which should aid 
in reviving the lumber industry in that 
section of the country. 

The settlement of the Canadian railroad 
wage dispute, under which employees of 
the Dominion lines agreed to accept a pay 
cut similar to that of the unions in this 
country, is expected to have a stimulating 
influence on trade and employment in that 
country. The Canadian rail unions agreed 
to accept a 10 per cent wage cut from 
December 1, 1931, until January 31, 1933. 

The Beech Grove locomotive shops of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Indianapolis, Ind., will resume 
operations on February 15 with a force 
of 1,200 men, while the car repair and 
building shops will resume operations 
later. On February 15 the Collinwood lo- 
comotive shop of the New York Central 
at Cleveland, Ohio, will recall 1,100 men 
to work on repairs. 


Net Income for 1931 Totals 
1.98 Per Cent 


(Continued from page 296) 
Were $517,344,511, a decrease of 19.6 per 
cent under 1930; operating expenses, 
$125,661,591, a decrease of 15.6 per cent, 
and December net income $3,678,196. 
against $8,824,537 in 1930. 

The Western district in 1931 had a 
het of $209,223,557, (1.86 per cent). The 
1930 net was $348,165,848, (3.14 per cent). 
Operating revenues totaled $1,597,028,774, 
a decrease of 21,7 per cent; operating 
expenses, $1,209,273,551, a decrease of 
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18.7 per cent; net income for the month 
of December was $3,419,843, compared to 
$18,345,942 in December, 1930. 


CLASS I -RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of December 


1931 1930 
Total operating 
revenues $288,631,424 $377,958,233 
Total operating 
expenses 241,439,258 297,961,977 
a 16,205,826 20,131,703 
Net railway op- 
erating income 21,263,164 49,330,478 
Rate of return 
on property 
investment 1.29% 3.06% 
Operating ratio 
—per cent . 83.65 78.83 
Twelve months ended December 31 
Total operating 
revenues... .$4,236,587,351 $5,343,665,635 
Total operating 
expenses .... 3,265,662,354 3,976,605,062 
. ee 307,707,254 353,561,790 


Net railway op- 


erating income 531,095,960 884,856,141 
Operating ratio 

—per cent... 77.08 74.42 
Rate of return 

on property 

investment 1.98% 3.36% 


Chicago Offices of Passenger 
Associations Merged 


The Transcontinental and the Western 
passenger associations headquarters in 
Chicago will be operated jointly after 
March 1, with H. W. Siddall, chairman 
of the Transcontinental, as chairman, and 
T. Thompson, chairman of the Western, 
as assistant to the chairman of the com- 
bined organizations. Each is to be oper- 
ated as a separate unit under one head. 





H. W. Siddall 


This change has been made as a measure 
of economy. Under the new arrangement, 
there will be no change in the articles 
or by-laws of either association; head- 
quarters of both will be located in the 
Union Station, Chicago. 

Mr. Siddall was born on April 1, 1885, 
at Evanston, Ill., and began railway work 
at the age of 13 years in the passenger 
department of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, at Chicago. He con- 
tinued with that railroad in various 
capacities, including that of passenger 
rate clerk, until 1918 when he became 
connected with the passenger section of 
the Division of Traffic of the United 
States Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington, D. C. At the close of federal 
control in 1920, Mr. Siddall returned to 
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the Milwaukee, later in the same year 
being appointed secretary of the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association. On 
January 1, 1929, he was appointed chair- 
man, to succeed E. L. Bevington, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Chicago 
and began his railway work as an office 
boy in the general freight department of 





Thomas Thompson 


the Chicago & North Western at Chicago 
in 1879. He held various positions with 
this road and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St 
Paul & Pacific until February, 1885, when 
he was appointed secretary of the West- 
ern Passenger Association upon its or- 
ganization. From 1885 until September, 
1926, he served as secretary under seven 
differen: chairmen of the association On 
the latter date he was appointed chair- 
man of the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion to succeed Eben E. MacLeod, de- 
ceased. 


When Is An Engine Out of Service?— 
Supreme Court Decides 


A laborer of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, working at the 
roundhouse at Maybrook, N. Y., sued 
in the New York courts under the Fed- 
eral. Employers’ Liability Act for in- 
juries received by the negligence of his 
foreman while helping to move two 
driving wheels. The locomotive to which 
the wheels belonged was used exclu- 
sively in interstate commerce. The 
plaintiff recovered a judgment, which 
was affirmed by the New York Appel- 
late Division and the Court) of Appeals. 
232 App. Div. 840; 256 N. Y. 427. The 
conclusion of the state court was that 
the nature and purpose of the plant war- 
ranted characterization of the plaintiff’s 
work, of whatever nature, as in inter- 
state commerce. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, reversing the judgment of the 
state court, holds that the test applied 
by that court was broader than is justi- 
fied by the decisions of the Federal 
Supreme Court. It says: “All work per- 
formed in railroad employment may, in 
a sense, be said to be necessary to the 
operation of the road. The business 
could not be conducted without repair 
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shop employees, clerks, janitors, me- 
chanics, and those who operate all man- 
ner of appliances not directly or inti- 
mately concerned with interstate trans- 
portation as such, or with facilities ac- 
tually used therein. But we have held 
that the mere fact of employment does 
not bring such employees within the 
Act. D. L. & W. v. Yurkonis, 238 U. S. 
439; C. B. & Q. v. Harrington, 241 U. S. 
177; Illinois Central v. Consines, 241 U. 
S. 188, 192; Industrial Acc. Comm. v. 
Davis, 259 U. S. 182, 187; Chicago & 
N. W. v. Bolle (decided Nov. 23, 1931). 

“The criterion of applicability of the 
statute is the employee’s occupation, at 
the time of his injury, in interstate 
transportation, or work so closely re- 
lated thereto as to be practically a part 
of it. Thanks v. D. L. & W. 239 U. S. 
556, 558; Chicago & E. I. v. Industrial 
Comm. (decided January 4, 1932). 
Under the circumstances of this case, 
whether respondent is within the Act 
must be decided not by reference to the 
kind of plant in which he worked, or 
the character of labor he usually per- 
formed, but by determining whether the 
locomotive in question was, at the time 
of the accident, in use in interstate 
transportation or had been taken out of 
it. The length of the period during 
which the locomotive was withdrawn 
from service [12 days; injury occurred on 
ninth day] and the extent of the repairs 
[journals turned, staybolts taken out 
and other items] bring the case within 
the principle announced in Industrial 
Acc. Comm. v. Davis, supra, and Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis v. Winters, 242 U. S. 
353; stamp the engine as no longer an 
instrumentality of or intimately con- 
nected with interstate activity, and dis- 
tinguish such cases as New York Cen- 
tral v. Marcone, 281 U. S. 345, where 
the injured employee was oiling a loco- 
motive which had shortly before entered 
the roundhouse after completing an in- 
terstate run. 


“Respondent (plaintiff) endeavors to 
support the claim that here the instru- 
mentality had not been taken out of in- 
terstate commerce by reference to the 
practice of petitioner, which is that 
work, sometimes greater and often less 
in amount than in this case, is done at 
Maybrook in connection with the 
monthly boiler-wash; whereas after a 
locomotive has run 35,000 miles, or 
eighteen months, it is marked for out- 
of-service repairs and is sent to the gen- 
eral repair shop at Readville, Mass. The 
argument is that the railroad company 
thus recognizes that such work as is 
done at Maybrook in conjunction with 
boiler-washing is incidental and does 
not take the engine out of service. 

“We do not think this custom war- 
rants a disregard of the proved facts, 
and the adoption of an artificial classifi- 
cation of the locomotive as one in serv- 
ice at the time of respondent’s injury. 
The judgment must be reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with this opinion.” 

N. Y., N. H. & H. v. Bezue. Decided 
January 25, 1932. Opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





IRON & STEEL 


Tue SouTHERN PaciFIc is 
for 20,000 tons of rail. 


inquiring 


THe Norrork & WestTERN has placed 
a contract for 2,500 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars, for its first quarter require- 
ments, with the Carnegie Steel Company. 


THE INTERBOROUGH Rapip TRANSIT 
Company has ordered 7,500 tons of rail 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
About two-thirds of this will be 100- 
Ib. rail for use on subway lines and the 
other third 90-lb. rail for elevated lines. 


SIGNALING 


THE AMERICAN LocoMOTIVE COMPANY 
has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company ten sets of automatic 
train control equipment for use on new 
locomotives being built for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. These locomo- 
tives are to be used between Scranton, 
Pa., and Elmira, N. Y. The apparatus 
will have a one-speed-limit feature so ar- 
ranged as to enforce a maximum rate of 
20 miles an hour. 


Supply Trade 





J. D. Bowden has been assigned to 
duties as special representative of the 
transportation division of the Philip 
Carey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, cov- 
ering the southeastern portion of the 
United States. 


The sale of railway equipment manu- 
factured by the Nordberg Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
heretofore handled by the R. H. Hyland 
Company in the Chicago territory, is 
now being handled direct by the former 
company through its general sales repre- 
sentative, W. W. Fitzpatrick. 


The Rockford Northwestern Malle- 
able Corporation and the Gunite Corpo- 
ration, both of Rockford, Ill., manufac- 
turers of foundry products, have con- 
solidated under the name of the Gunite 
Foundries Corporation. Duncan P. 
Forbes is president and general manager 
of the new corporation; J. A. Forbes is 
secretary and assistant to the president; 
Frank C. Rutz and Erwin J. Mohr, vice- 
presidents; Noble J. Schmidt, treasurer, 
and L. R. McCullough, advertising man- 
ager. Mr. McCullough also will serve 
as sales manager of the Guncor brake 
drum replacement division. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company 


Consolidated net earnings of $1,386,- 
138 were reported by the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1931, as compared 
with a 1930 net of $2,906,385. The 1931 
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profit in which was included $122,905 re. 
ceived in dividends from associated com- 
panies was equivalent, after the payment 
of preferred dividends, to $1.14 per share 
on the common stock outstanding. Of 
the dividends received from affiliates, 
$31,014 was paid from their earned sur- 
pluses but the report points out that “the 
principal associated companies, Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation and National Bearing 
Metals Corporation, are well fortified in 
their current asset positions and during 
the year reduced their funded debts 
$454,000 and $79,000 respectively.” 

During 1931, the total tonnage shipped 
by all companies affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
declined 31 per cent but, at the same 
time, selling and administrative costs 
were reduced to a figure 33 per cent be- 
low that of 1929. The balance sheet 
shows current assets of $9,397,601 as 
against current liabilities of $1,036,693 
as of December 31; cash alone at $2- 
406,469 was more than twice the total 
current liabilities. 

As to prospects for rail sales, the re- 
ports call attention to the fact that the 
companies’ railroad products are ppri- 
marily operating and maintenance of way 
materials and adds that constructive de- 
velopments substantially improving the 
railroad situation should increase sales. 
Dividends paid during the year amounted 
to $2,187,958, of which $667,695 was re- 
quired for the payment on preferred stock 
and $1,520,263 was disbursed on the com- 
mon. Surplus at the close of the year 
was $10,651,947, of which $5,845,541 rep- 
resented earned surplus. 


OBITUARY 


James L. Roney, who retired as gen- 
eral traffic manager of the American 
Rolling Mill Company in July, 1931, 
died in Middletown, Ohio, on January 
28, following a heart attack. 


William F. Bippus, president of the 
Joyce Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
while returning from his California 
home, was taken with heart seizure, as 
his train was nearing El Paso, Texas. 
He was removed to the hospital there. 
and died on February 3. 


Holly T. Armstrong, manager 0! 
sales of the Montreal Locomotive 
Works and of the Canadian Steel Tire 
& Wheel Company, Montreal, Que., died 
on January 25, at the Montreal General 
Hospital. Mr. Armstrong was born i 
1888 at Toronto, Ont., and was educated 
in the University of Chicago. After 
serving as a representative of the 
Davenport Locomotive Works, he wett 
in 1913, to the American Locomotive 
Company as a salesman at New York. 
Mr. Armstrong resigned in 1919 and 
was appointed manager of sales of the 
Canadian Steel Tire & Wheel Company. 
Since 1926 he had served also as matt 
ager of sales of the Montreal Locome 
tive Works. Mr. Armstrong was on the 
executive board of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association, and was a 
tive in the affairs of the Canadian Rail 
way Club, serving as chairman of 1 
entertainment committee. 
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Construction 





Int1no1s CENTRAL.—This road will open 
bids on February 15 for the construction 
of two concrete piers in its Illinois River 
bridge at LaSalle, Ill., involving the plac- 
ing of 3,000 cu. yd. of concrete at a cost 
of about $90,000. The placing of these 
piers is part of a program of recon- 
struction at this bridge, which is being 
undertaken in connection with the gov- 
ernment project for deepening the river 
channel to 9 ft. A number of short 
bridge spans will be replaced with a 
340-ft. through-truss fixed span affording 
a greater vertical clearance, which will 
involve also the reconstruction of the 


spans adjacent to the new span. The 
total expenditure involved is about 
$430,000. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
This road plans to ask for bids soon for 
the placing of about 215,000 cu. yd. of 
material for the proposed extension to its 
103rd Street yard at Chicago. The new 
yard will replace this road’s old yard 
north of Ninety-fifth street near Stony 
Island avenue, which is to be abandoned 
to allow the opening of a number of city 
streets. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract for the 
strengthening of the east span of Bridge 
No. 223.36, over the Little Juniata river, 
west of Tyrone, Pa., has been awarded 
by this railroad to the John F. Casey 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The work is 
estimated to cost $29,000. 


Finaneial 





Boston & MAINE.—Joint Trackage with 
Central Vermont.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company and the Central Vermont to 
operate over each other’s tracks as fol- 
lows: Boston & Maine over Central Ver- 
mont (for overhead freight in through 
trains) between Windsor, Vt., and White 
River Junction, 14 miles, and from the 
Connecticut river bridge to Windsor pas- 
senger station, 0.6 miles (exclusive rights 
except that the C. V. may use it for 
through trains); Central Vermont over 
Boston & Maine for through trains be- 
tween Brattleboro and Windsor, 49 miles. 
The agreement is for 30 years and re- 
Places year to year contracts under which 
exchange of trackage rights has been 
governed for more than forty years. 


ILLINors CENTRAL.—Passes Preferred 
Dividena.—The directors of this company 
have omitted the regular semi-annual divi- 


= of $3 due on preferred stock at this 
ime, 


LenicH Vattey.—Bonds.—This com- 
Pany, which was authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on December 
7 to pledge $10,000,000 of general con- 
Solidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds as 
collateral for short term notes, has ap- 
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plied to the commission for a modification 
to increase the authorization to $12,- 
500,000. ‘ 


Long Istann.—New  Director—The 
directors of this company have elected 
Carleton H. Palmer of New York, who 
is president of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, to the 
board of directors. 


Missouri Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the New Orleans & Lower Coast to 
issue $837,000 of general refunding mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, series A, to be de- 
livered to the Missouri Pacific in ex- 
change for $300,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and in satisfaction of $537,000 of 
indebtedness. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A cquisition cf Brad- 
ford Railroad.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Western 
New York & Pennsylvania to acquire, and 
the Pennsylvania to operate, the Bradford 
Railroad in Bradford, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—IVill Seek Loan to 
Continue Electrification—General W. W. 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, 
has announced that the company wil! 
apply to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a loan. The time of making 
the application or the extent of the loan, 
has not yet been definitely determined, 
but its purpose will be the continuance of 
the large program of electrification and 
terminal improvements which the com- 
pany has under way. The company will 
make its own arrangements to meet 
maturities, and any other obligations 
when they arrive during the year. 

President Atterbury stated as a rough 
guess that about five million dollars a 
month would be required. He said that 
the Pennsylvania was impressed with the 
necessity of continuing a reasonable pro- 
gram of construction work, not only to 
provide employment, but to secure the 
great advantages of lower priced material 
and other costs, and getting the work 
carried out promptly. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Receivers’ Cer- 
tificates—The receivers have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $15,038,000 of receivers’ 
certificates to meet various obligations. 


SouTHERN. — Bonds.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $42,769,000 of de- 
velopment and general mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds, to be pledged as col- 
lateral for short term notes. 


SPOKANE, PortLtAND & SEATTLE.—Ac- 
quisition and Operation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to acquire a 2.9-mile line 
extending from Cormick Station, Ore., to 
St. Helen’s. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Other Roads Ask 
Reconsideration of Cotton Belt Case—A 
joint petition has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific ask- 
ing a reconsideration of the commission’s 
decision conditionally authorizing the 
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Southern Pacific to acquire control of the 
St. Louis Southwestern. They ask a 
further hearing and the imposition of ad- 
ditional conditions. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
Feb. 9 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.83 33.36 95.65 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 67.21 69.95 94.28 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


F. M. Whitaker, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with offices at Richmond, Va., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected also 
to the same position on the Pere Mar- 
quette. 


G. C. Randall, district manager of the 
Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, has been elected 
chairman of the general committee of 
the Transportation Division, succeeding 
C. H. Wright, deceased. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


A. H. Campbell, assistant treasurer of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Lo- 
rain & West Virginia, has been pro- 
moted to treasurer of these companies, 
with headquarters as before at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding J. G. Stidger, 
deceased. The position of assistant 
treasurer has been abolished. 


W. R. Patterson, recently appointed 
general auditor of the Canadian Pacific, 
was born in Toronto, Ont., on January 





W. R. Patterson 


3, 1890. He commenced service with 
the C. P. R. on June 6, 1913, as clerk 
in the statistical department at Montreal, 
Que., and since then his headquarters 
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have been located in that city. In June, 
1915, he was transferred as clerk to the 
auditor of disbursements. In November, 
1921, he became senior clerk of the de- 
partment, and in August, 1922, chief 
clerk. In May, 1925, Mr. Patterson was 
appointed assistant auditor of disburse- 
ments and in October, 1926, he became 
auditor. In January, 1931, he was pro- 
moted to deputy general auditor, the 
position he held until his recent promo- 
tion. 


OPERATING 


E. S. Pennebaker, principal assistant 
engineer of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has been 
appointed manager of the Texas Pacific- 
Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of 
New Orleans, La., in charge of all de- 
partments. 


F. C. Wilkinson, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Logans- 
port division of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Logansport, Ind., has 
served in the engineering and operating 
departments of this road for 27 years. 
Mr. Wilkinson was born at Elmira, 
Ohio, and was educated at Ohio State 
University. He entered railway service 
in 1905, as an assistant on the engineer- 
ing corps of the Pennsylvania, ana 





F. C. Wilkinson 


served in various positions in the engi- 
neering and operating departments until 
1928, when he was appointed assistant 
trainmaster on the Allegheny division. 
Later he was assigned to special duties 
in the office of the chief engineer at 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he was located 
at the time of his recent promotion to 
superintendent of the Logansport divi- 
sion, which was effective on February 1. 


W. B. Kirkland, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Southern Pacific, Pacific 
Lines, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been connected with the 
operating department of the Southern 
Pacific since 1903, except for a short 
period of military service. Mr. Kirk- 
land entered railway service in 1902 with 
the Mobile & Ohio and the New Or- 
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leans & North Eastern, going with the 
Southern Pacific a year later as an op- 
erator on the Tucson division. He was 
advanced to train dispatcher on the 
same division in October, 1906, being 
further advanced to chief train dispatch- 
er four years later. In October, 1912, 
Mr. Kirkland was promoted to chief 
train dispatcher of the Shasta division 
and four years later he was advanced 
to trainmaster, becoming assistant 
superintendent of the same division in 
October, 1918. From April, 1919, to 
March, 1920, Mr. Kirkland was on a 
leave of absence, during which time he 
served as a captain in the engineering 





W. B. Kirkland 


corps of the United States Army. In 
the latter month he returned to the 
service of the Southern Pacific as a 
trainmaster on the Stockton @ivision, be- 
ing transferred to the Sacramento divi- 
sion a few months later. In November, 
1924, he was apnointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Rio Grande division, 
with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., and 
in July, 1928, he was further advanced 
to superintendent of the New Mexico 
division. When the New Mexico and 
Rio Grande divisions were consolidated 
in August, 1830, Mr. Kirkland was sent 
to San Francisco as a special repre- 
sentative on the staff of the general 
manager, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent of transportation. 


TRAFFIC 


G. A. O’Brien has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the 
Mexican Railway Company, Ltd., with 
headquarters at Mexico, D. F., to suc- 
ceed G. W. West, who has been trans- 
ferred. 


F. H. Baird, assistant general passen- 
ger agent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been transferred 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding C. B. 
Munyan and J. W. Gardner, transferred. 


The jurisdiction of officers of the 
freight traffic department of the New 
York Central has been extended to in- 
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clude the Catskill Mountain branch, for- 
merly the Ulster & Delaware, operation 
of which was taken over by the New 
York Central on February 1. 


MECHANICAL 


P. M. Sullivan, master mechanic of 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, has 
been appointed acting superintendent of 
motive power and cars, with headquar- 
ters as before at Proctor, Minn. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. J. C. Landenberger has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon, hospital depart- 
ment, of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, succeeding Dr. Philip Stephens, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


A. A. Martz, captain of police of the 
Philadelphia Terminal division of the 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been promoted to the newly-created 
position of superintendent of police of 
the Western region, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas H. MacRae, managing editor 
of the Santa Fe magazine and presi- 
dent of the MacRae Blue Book Com- 
pany, Chicago, died at New York on 
February 7. 


Herbert G. Richardson, claims attor- 
ney for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., died on January 31, 
at his home at that place. 


Thomas J. Heath, formerly auditor of 
passenger accounts of the St. Lowis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., who retired in 1918, died 
suddenly on February 1, at Old Orchard, 
Mo. 


WorK ON AN IMPORTANT NEW RAILWAY 
LINE, 52 kilometers (31.7 miles) long, be- 
tween Cracow and Miechow, was begun 
in December by the railway administra- 
tion of Poland, according to the Central 
European Observer. The sum of 1,000,000 
zlotys (approximately $112,000) has thus 
far been appropriated for work on this 
line, which will considerably shorten the 
distance between Cracow and Warsaw. 
Additional railway construction now un- 
der way in Poland, exclusive of the trunk 
iine from Upper Silesia to the new Polish 
Baltic sea port of Gdynia, which is being 
built by a French syndicate, includes the 
construction of a line from Woropajewo 
to Druja; the double-tracking’ of the 
Krasné-Zdolbunow line; similar work be- 
tween Lukow and Deblin, and reconstruc- 
tion of the Podbrozie-Krolewsczyzna line. 
Expenditures totaling 5,917,000 zlotys 
($663,865) on these various projects 
have been voted for 1932. 
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is cutting into the 
railroad dollar 


949,939 


a are manufac- 


turers. Their product is ton miles—their production machines are locomotives. 


54,304,178 34,425,958 100,331,093 13,974,850 14, 


Present tools or equipment may be physically as good as new; they 


may have been well maintained, but if the progress of the art has made 


2,098 


available more productive and more economical machinery, the older 


equipment is obsolete. 


12 mos. 


A very high percentage of locomotives are obsolete and will pile up 


losses from excess cost of operation as long as they are kept in service. 
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Ee “igher pressures and higher stresses feature the new 
locomotives. Up, up, up! go steam pressures, bringing heavier responsibilities 
to all locomotive material. 

But Agathon Steels are ready to meet the new requirements. 

For years, metallurgists of Republic Steel Corporation have been aware of 
the trend in equipment design and have been developing suitable Agathon 
Steels for the new conditions. 

Whether it be springs, rods, axles, motion work pins, tubes or staybolts, 
Republic Steel Corporation has carefully worked out a material specifically to 
meet the conditions of modern railroading. 


A material that will be stronger and last longer. 





Wherever you use iron or steel, consult Republic Steel Corporation for 


better materials. 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plates, Rivets, Staybolts, 
Tender Plates and Firebox Sheets « Sheets and 
Strip for special railroad purposes « Agathon Alloy 
Steels for Locomotive Parts » Agathon Engine Bolt 
Steel « Nitralloy « Agathon Iron for pins and 
bushings « Agathon Staybolt Iron « Culverts 
Climax Steel Staybolts »« Upson Bolts and Nuts 
Track Material « Maney Guard Rail Assemblies 
Enduro Stainless Steel for dining car equipment, for 
refrigeration cars and for firebox sheets «Agathon 
Nickel Forging Steel (20-27 Carbon) 
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